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Who are 


Farmer Brown's new 
working partners? 


BG ipoter cas they’re not of the cow milking or 
plowing type, Farmer Brown has found 
two new working partners. They are the 
Banker and the Purina Dealer in his town. Not 
long ago Brown wanted to expand his dairy 
operation— needed to remodel his barn and 
wanted to buy a much better bull. The Purina 
Dealer not only helped him set up his plans, 
but suggested bringing in the Banker to work 


out a good financing arrangement through the 
local bank. 


This three-man team worked things out so 
that now all three are pleased and more pros- 
perous. Farmer Brown has his bigger and bet- 
ter dairy, the Banker has another good, sound 


farm loan on the books, and the Purina Dealer 
has, helped build himself a better customer. 
Benefited, too, is the whole community. 


Purina Mills believes that much can be 
accomplished through this type of coopera- 
tion. Working together, the rural Banker and 
the Purina Dealer can benefit each other and 
their community. 


If you don’t know your Purina Dealer— 


. give him a call. Purina is urging him to become 


better acquainted with you. . 
get together? 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


. So why not 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


It is gratifying to us that checks of the Union National Bank in Kansas 
City, Mo., are on Hammermill Safety. It has been our privilege to serve this 
distinguished midwestern financial institution for many years. 

The check shown below is on straight line Hammermill Safety paper in 
buff with the surface seal of the Union National Bank. 








WHEN YOU CHECK UP ON YOUR PLANT’S 
PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN FIGURES! 


Taos days, things change with astonishing speed. 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan set-up that appeared to be 
an outstanding job a short time ago, may be less than 
satisfactory today. 


How about checking up on the situation in your plant? 
Checking up to see if everybody is playing his, or her, 
part to the full measure of his, or her, ability. Checking 
up to see if ‘multiple-salary-families’ are setting cor- 
respondingly multiple-savings records. 


A number of other groups may need attention. For 
example, workers who have come in since your plant's 
last concerted bond effort. Or, those who have been 
advanced in position and pay, but who may not have 
advanced their bond buying accordingly. Or even 


1s ALL BACK 
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those few who have never taken part in the plan at 
all. A little planned selling may step contributions up 
materially. 


But your job isn't finished, even when you've jacked 
participation in your Pay-Roll Savings Plan up to the 
very top. You've still got a job before you—and a big 
one! It’s the task of educating your workers to the 
necessity of not only buying bonds, but of holding them. 
Of teaching your people that a bond sold before full 
maturity is a bond robbed of its chance to return its 
full value to its owner—or to his country! 


So won't you start checking ... and teaching .. . 
today? 


War Bonds To Have And To Hold! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 
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eee R enegotiation? Amendment? Termination? Here is that “red-hot” 
regulation, that latest ruling, that brand-new form, that last-minute 
change or development. For sound planning, accurate decision, 
trouble-free action in wartime business relations with the federal 
government, the safe, the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, 
today’s procedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides at all times the 
“last word” in law or regulation, the very latest in form or ruling. 
And not the bare announcement of its existence, but the full text 
usually of the actual material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do and why- 
to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR’s), Ordnance Procure- 
ment Instructions (OPI's), Navy Regulations, allowable seme 
costs, VT loans, modifications, renegotiation, termina- fess ! 
tion, and all the rest. u 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING., 


p 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK |! CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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This Booklet Will Help You Explore 
NEW PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, with 
suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost or obligation, 
of course. 
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CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY *°OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . ...-+. « $ 936,854,462.52 
U. S. Government Obligations, direct and _ 

guaranteed . . ... . neato -  2,691,990,166.26 
State and Municipal Securities. . . ... . 81,174,623.78 
Other Securities . ... . ‘ oe 106,281,733.72 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acoupenaces F 878,951,902.08 
Accrued Interest Receivable . .... . 8,046,303.88 
Mortgages . . . «© - Pe ol ee 6,959,034.46 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability sae te ‘4 5,393,702.29 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . .. . ‘ 7,050,000.00 
Banking Houses . . . . gi ‘ 35,518,378.85 
Other Real Estate. . . : ‘ 4,979,076.80 
Other Assets .. r ack 2,800,190.58 


$4, 765,999,575.22 








LIABILITIES 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus a O% 124,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 43,106,954.55 

— “$ +278,106,954.55 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . . « « 9,390,275.66 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . 2. « -« 6,763,731.42 


Deposits. . . a Te ae ee ee te 4,457,581,731.39 
Acceptances Outstanding - « $ 11,724,821.14 

Less Amount in Portfolio - . 5,771,791.63 5,953,029.51 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . « « . 242,156.36 
Other Liabilities . . . 2. 2» ss 7,961,696.33 


$4,765,999,575.22 





United States Government and other securities carried at $1,034,281,025.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $832,817,443.23 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Better Check Campaign 


Now Reaches Bank Customers 


In order to help our readers bring about improved 
check forms, the editor prepared two articles which 
have reached thousands of corporation executives. 


EGINNING with the June, 1943, 
issue Bankers Monthly has con- 
ducted a campaign for better check 
forms with the hope that bank offi- 
cers will follow our suggestions 
which in the main are: 

1. Talk with customers whose 
checks have confusing items on the 
right-hand end. 

2. Talk with customers whose 
checks have the amount in numerals 
either missing or in the wrong 
place. 

3. Talk with customers whose 
checks have transit numbers hard 









Monthly showing 





l. Articles in Bankers 
trouble- 


to find because they are not on the 
right-hand end. 

4. Write to the customers of other 
banks whose checks have caused 
errors and delay in your operating 
department. 

This campaign was started as a 
result of a study made by the editor 
in the workrooms of banks in 38 
states. By being on the ground, he 
discovered that delays were being 
caused which were not entirely due 
to the fact that new employees were 
handling checks. 

He had opportunity to study 


Features Of The Betfer Check Campaign 


March, 1944 issue of the 
magazine “The Controller” 


hand one to a customer 
whose check form is trouble- 


checks which caused errors and he 
watched sorters and listers to dis- 
cover their habits of doing their 
work. It became clear to him that 
there is a certain check arrange- 
ment which is better than any other 
for the speeding up of bank work 
and the prevention of errors in 
workrooms. 

The trouble in smaller banks was 
often caused by the location of the 
drawee bank’s name and transit 
number in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner where a clerk running a transit 
letter had difficulty in finding it. 





some check forms and urg- 
ing bank officers to talk to 
customers whose forms con- 
fuse bank clerks. 

2. Letters written by bank- 
ers to the drawers of trouble- 
some checks pointing out the 
faults and urging changes. 

3. Conversations with cus- 
tomers by bank officers who 
urge the use of acceptable 
forms. 

4. An article by the editor 
of Bankers Monthly in the 
‘ 


showing how certain voucher 
checks cause trouble and 
urging improved forms. This 
magazine is read by control- 
lers of corporations. 


5. A booklet with the title, 
“Business Checks, Their Prop- 
er Planning And Design.” 
written by the Editor of Bank- 
ers Monthly and published 
by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Penn. for free 
distribution in quantities to 
banks whose officers may 


some. 


6. An article entitled, 
“Your Checks May Be The 
Cause Of Error And Delay,” 
by the editor of Bankers 
Monthly, published in the 
March, 1944 issue of “Illinois 
Journal of Commerce,” Chi- 
cago. 


7. Suggestions by the edi- 
tor to corporation officials 
who submit their present 
forms for criticism. 
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In order to help banks convince their customers that poorly planned checks 
cause trouble, the editor of Bankers Monthly prepared these articles tor two 
magazines which reach corporation executives: The Controller, and Illinois 


Journal of Commerce. 


Some numbers were located in the 
upper right-hand corner, the upper 
left-hand ‘corner, or across one end 
of the check or the other. 

It is surprising to discover how 
many places check designers with- 
out bank experience or knowledge 
of the bank’s need, can find in which 








to place the drawee bank’s name. 

A check was found in one bank 
in which the bank name was on the 
back. The front was an invoice. And 
this invoice was folded to make it 
approximately the size of an ordi- 
nary check. 

There was nothing on the face of 








Articles In BANKERS MONTHLY’S Campaign 
For Better Checks 


1. “Bankers Monthly Recom- 
mends Simplified Check Forms,” 
Page 250—June, 1943. 


2. “fAisk Customers Not To Use 
Confusing Voucher Checks,” 
Page 296—July, 1943. 


3. “Fewer Errors And More 
Checks Per Minute” By E. C. 
Mills, Page 300—July, 1943. 

4.""Comments On Bankers 


Monthly Voucher Check,” Page 
402—September, 1943. 


5. “Travelers’' Checks Are 
Negotiable After They Are 
Countersigned,” Page 556 — 
December, 1943. 


6. “This Express Money Order 
Is Negotiable,” Page 568—De- 
cember, 1943. 


7. “Checks That Cause Errors,” 
Page 13—January, 1944. 
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8. “Check Numbers Should Be 
At The Left,” By H. Kay Hum- 
phrey, Page 105—March, 1944. 


9. “Checks That Cause Er- 
rors,” Page 107—March, 1944. 


10. “Customers Will Co-Oper- 
ate—Here’ Is The Evidence” By 
Warren Garst, Page 108— 
March, 1944. 


1l. “Standard Forms Should 
Be Revised” By Frank G. Wells- 
man, Page 132—March, 1944. 


12. “We're Victims Of Poor 
Check Design” By W. QA. Taylor, 
Page 133—March, 1944. 


13. Reduce Missorts And Post- 

ing Errors By Requiring Im- 
printed Checks, Page 170— 
April, 1944. 


this invoice to make it a negotiable 
instrument. It was not a negotiable 
instrument! However, the issuer 
had a rubber stamp impression 
placed on the inside of the fold (on 
the back of the statement). This 
impression was worded to make the 
instrument negotiable and payable 
at a named bank. 


Every time a clerk handled this 
check, it was necessary to unfold it, 
read the statement, fold it again, 
and enter the amount on the list or 
sort it to the right compartment. 
Then, when this item was to be 
indorsed, it was necessary to open it 
once more, indorse it, and fold it 
again. 


We who understand how checks 
must be handled in banks wonder 
how anyone could be so clever as to 
make such a time-wasting negoti- 
able instrument as this. The person 
who designed it had his own work 
in mind, and nothing more. He 
thought it would be easy for him to 
make a combined statement and 
check. Instead of using an accept- 
able check as others have done, and 
putting an invoice either on the face 
of it, or attached to it, he designed a 
form with the invoice on one side, 
and the statement, making it nego- 
tiable, on the other. 


Large banks using a proof ma- 
chine or Recordak, do not need to 
find the transit number quickly. But 
there are many smaller banks which 
still enter the transit number along 
with the amount on the cash letter. 
They need to find the transit num- 
ber quickly. For the sake of their 
needs, Bankers Monthly has urged 
that transit numbers be placed in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


There are some sorters who feel 
that they can sort more rapidly if 
the name of the bank to which the 
check is to be sent is in the lower 
left-hand corner. However, there is 
no uniformity as to the placing of 
the drawee bank’s name. That is 
why we urge that all checks be 
printed with the drawee bank’s 
name and its transit number in the 
upper right-hand corner. There is 
less likelihood of confusing the 
transit number with something else 
if it is near the name of the bank, 
and anyone who needs to note the 
transit number will find it more 
quickly and save himself time and 
avoid confusion if that number is 
in the upper right-hand corner. 

The next important item on a 


bank check (and perhaps it should 
be placed first) is the numeral 


amount of the check. It is surpris- 
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ing to discover that almost every 
conceivable position on the face of 
the check has been used for this 
amount. The fault is not always due 
to an employee of a corporation. 
Some banks themselves have issued 
checks with the numeral amount in 
the center of.the check at the top. 

We have urged standardization 
based upon the common practice of 
listers who hold down a pile of 
checks with the fingers of the left 
hand while the thumb turns over 
the right-hand end. If all of the 
needed information (and nothing 
else) is on the right-hand end, the 
listers make good speed and few 
errors. If the check number, the 
date, the voucher number, the em- 
ployee’s badge number, the dis- 
counts, and any of a dozen other 
things, are on the right end, he 
becomes confused and often lists 
the wrong amount. 

We have published pictures of 
checks having these various errors 
in order that our readers might see 
checks which have caused trouble 
in other banks. 

We have urged that the only 
number to be placed on the right- 
hand end, other than the transit 
number, be the numeral] amount of 
the check with a bold dollar sign in 
front of it. 

Checks written by some payroll 
machines print the amount without 
the dollar sign. This is confusing 
even though the amount is in the 
right position. The dollar sign is 
important. 

When the check gets back to the 
bank on which it is drawn, the sig- 
nature becomes important, so we 
have urged that customers have 
their names printed above the sig- 
nature line. And that this name be 
exactly as it is in the name of the 
account. If the same depositor has 
more than one account, then the 
account to which the item is to be 
charged, should be printed. This 


Essentials of A GOOD Business Check DESIGN 





NAME OF THE COMPANY HERE 


Description of Business 


OEY, COE a 1 


Draft rhe paves tad vevemmmmndod mae By 6 Oy 


The following are permissible «f sone of them are on 
the rught-hand end of the check 
Laptovess 


Two pages from a booklet published by Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Penn. 
It was written for free distribution to banks whose officers will hand it to 
customers who have checks which are poorly designed. Several checks which 
caused trouble for banks are reproduced and the reasons for the confusion are 
explained. The acceptable arrangement is shown and explained. The booklet 
is available in quantities to Bankers Monthly readers without charge. If you 
have ten customers whose checks need redesigning, order 10 copies—if you 


need 20 copies, order that number. 


makes it less necessary to read the 
signature, at least in sorting. The 
bookkeeper or a_ special paying 
clerk (as is used in some banks) 
pays the signature. However, it is 
not easy, as a rule, to have all sort- 
ers know signatures sufficiently to 
pay them correctly. 

Our recommendations therefore, 
have been that the following items, 
and only these, be on the right- 
hand end of the check. 

1. The name of the drawee bank 
and its transit number. 

2. The amount of the check in 
numerals following a large bold 
dollar sign. 

3. The name of the depositor 
printed above the lines on which 
are affixed the official signatures, 
and the name of the account, if the 


Only These Items Should Be On The Right End 
Of A Check 


. The name of the drawee bank and its transit number. 
. The amount of the check in numerals following a large bold dol- 


lar sign. 


. The name of the depositor printed above the lines on which are 


the official signatures. 


. If the check is to be charged to a specific account, such as “Pay 
Roll,” the name of the account should be printed below the name 


of the depositor. 





depositor has more than one ac- 
count, 


Articles Reach Corporation 
Officials 


As he discussed corrective meas- 
ures with various officers, the editor 
was urged several times to write 
articles on this subject for maga- 
zines reaching corporation officials. 
The editor, therefore, prepared an 
article for the Illinois Journal of 
Commerce, Chicago, which reaches 
the executives of Illinois corpora- 
tions. This article has the title, 
“Your Checks May Be The Cause 
Of Error And Delay.” 

Four voucher checks with con- 
fusing figures on the right-hand end 
were reproduced and pictures of 
four other checks with the proper 
arrangement on the right-hand end 
were shown. In addition to this, an 
illustration was used which showed 
how a voucher check may be ar- 
ranged so that the voucher items 
will not confuse the operator in the 
bank. 

As a result of this article, the 
editor received the following letter 
only a few days after the magazine 
was published on March 1, 1944: 

“T have just read a most interest- 
ing article in the March issue of the 
Illinois Journal of Commerce mag- 
azine entitled “Your Checks May 
Be the Cause of Error and Delay. 

“At your convenience, will you 
be kind enough to let me have your 
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The check number and the voucher number as well as the date should be on the 
left end of the check to make it easier for listers to pick up the amount quickly and 
accurately. 


opinion of our two checks enclosed. 
One of these is used for payroll 
work and the other for paying regu- 
lar invoices. Have recently changed 
from a non-alterable white bond 
to the tint background, and I assure 
you if you care to express an opin- 


This voucher and duplicate, if 
ony, when properly dated ond re 
ceipted becomes o sight droft for 
omount nomed in receipt, without 


exchange ond is payable ot the 
office of the Blonk Compony. Some 
where, USA. ond is negotiable 
through the First Notional Bank of 
Somewhere, USA. Void after 60 
days and if altered of eroved 
Dated March 1, 1944 


The outside or front of this folded item 
was a statement—not a negotiable instru- 
ment. The corporation issuing it made a 
negotiable instrument of it by stamping 
what you see here on the inside of the 
folded item! Everyone who handled it had 
to unfold and refold the paper. It would 
seem that this is about the worst type of 
negotiable instrument that could be de- 
vised to pester banks. 
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ion, it will be greatly appreciated.” 
—A. W. Koss, director of purchases, 
Purity Bakeries Service Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

The check forms which were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Koss are reproduced 
here and the following is the letter 
which the editor wrote to him sug- 
gesting improvement: 

“T appreciate your letter of March 
9, particularly because it shows a 
readiness on the part of bank cus- 
tomers to design their checks in a 
way that will best serve everyone. 

“T have the following suggestions 
to make regarding your two forms: 

“It would be less confusing to the 
bank if the check number on your 
payroll check were placed on the 
left-hand end instead of the right 
end. 

“It would be much more helpful 
to banks in which these checks are 
deposited, other than the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, if the 
name of the bank, or at least its 
transit number (13-1) were in the 
upper right-hand corner, where 


Here is an example of a Cashier's Check 
which confused other banks even though 
the dim rubber stamp said “cents only.” 
Note that the protectograph wrote “19 
cents.” The cashier tried to change this to 
“18 cents” with a pen. 


your check number now appears. 

“It would also be helpful if your 
restriction, ‘Not over $100,’ were 
not on the check. If there is some 
reason why you feel you must have 
it on the check, then you have it in 
the best place. If you take it off, I 
would suggest that you move the 
dollar sign one inch to the right. 
That would be helpful to the bank 
operator in picking up the amount. 
The point is, the nearer the amount 
is to the dollar sign, the more 
quickly the eye picks it up. 

“My suggestions for your voucher 
checks are: 

“Move the check number from 
the right-hand end to the lower 
left-hand corner, if you wish to 
leave your advertising where it is. 

“Then, move the name of the 
bank with its transit number to the 
place where the voucher check 
number now is. 

“A further help would be to 
move your date line to the left, say 
to about the middle of the check. 

“Put a bold dollar sign just un- 
der where the word ‘date’ now ap- 
pears. It seems quite likely that you 
do not enter the amount in numer- 
als on this check, and that is very 
confusing to bank operators. 

“The operator wants to see the 
transit number of the bank, the 
amount in numerals, and the name 
of the account on the right-hand 
end. Anything else put there is 
confusing. 

“IT enclose herewith proofs of 
two checks which have the desir- 
able items at the right. These 
checks, of course, do not have ad- 
vertising on them but note that the 
check number in both cases is at 
the left. 

“The name of the bank with its 
transit number is in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

“T shall be glad to have any com- 


(Continued on page 222) 
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How To Speak Effectively 


2. How To Study Your Audience 





It's important to know as much as possible aboul your audience. What are their interests? Can they use the ideas 
you describe easily? What are the ages and experiences of the individuals? 


In the April issue, the author told you how to decide what 
to say. Perhaps the next most important thing to do is to 
learn about your audience. Here you are told how to do that. 


HAT do you want out of life? 

Money, fame, power, security, 
loyalty of friends, the philosophical 
satisfaction of a just life, the main- 
tenance of law and order, justice, 
liberty, happiness? Certainly you 
want some of these, perhaps all of 
them. One thing you may be sure 
of: the people in your audience 
want about the same things. 

In dealing with people, it is your 
first task to determine your own 
motives and objectives. This you 
did when you developed a specific 
message (as described in the article 
in April Bankers Monthly). Your 
next and most important task is to 
determine the objectives and de- 
sires of your listeners, so that you 
may understand them and talk to 
them from their own point of view. 

Professor Harry A. Overstrect, in 
his book, “Influencing Human Be- 
havior,” says: “Action springs out 
of what we fundamentally desire... 
and the best piece of advice which 


By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations, 
Chicago 


can be given to would-be persuad- 
ers, whether in business, in the 
home, in politics, or factory is, first: 
arouse in the other person an eager 
want, He who can do this has the 
whole world with him. He who can- 
not, walks a lonely way!” 

Dale Carnegie says, “If you want 
to gather honey, don’t kick over the 
beehive. The only, way on earth to 
influence the other fellow is to talk 
about what he wants and show him 
how to get it.” 

To be a leader and get the action 
you want from people, you have to 
make them want to do it for you. 

What do people want? Few of us 
are really satisfied with ourselves or 
with our lives. All of us have strong 
craving for certain satisfactions. 
These cravings or desires are our 


basic motives. Some understanding 
of how these motives themselves are 
developed is also necessary to the 
speaker. 

Let’s suppose that I am breaking 
in a new man on a job. I might say 
to him, “Bill, we’ve picked you out 
to do this job because we thought 
you were the right man to do it. It’s 
not too difficult, but it offers you an 
opportunity to show us what sort of 
stuff you’re made of. If you make 
good on this, you will have all sorts 
of chances for advancement to bet- 
ter jobs with more pay.” What am I 
appealing to? Bill’s desire for eco- 
nomic security ... self preservation. 

The desire for recognition shows 
up in many ways, People like a little 
pat on the back for good efforts or 
for good intentions. They like the 
sense of importance that comes from 
giving advice or doing a favor. They 
want credit for their ideas, for hav- 
ing some intelligence or ability. 

One of the surest ways to get an 


The more information you can get about the occasion and the audience 


before you speak, the better plans you can make to put your speech across. 
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audience’s close attention and inter- 
est is to tell them that you are talk- 
ing to them about your particular 
subject because they are the people 
best fitted to form an opinion and do 
something about it. By doing this, 
have you given them credit for hav- 
ing some intelligence and at the 
same time made them feel impor- 
tant. 

Identification is the psychological 
process of bolstering the ego by 
identifying yourself mentally and 
emotionally with other people or 
groups or ideals that you admire. 
The small boy indulges in hero 
worship: “I’ll get my big brother.” 
He makes himself feel strong and 
confident because his brother is 
larger and stronger and in his mind 
identified with him. You are an 
American and proud of it, because 
Americans are wonderful people. 

Identification accounts for our 
tastes in clothes and food, for our 
“brand” buying habits, for the group 
structures in society which are ex- 
pressed in our thinking as “my 
country”, “my gang”, “my church”, 
“my company”, “my flag’, “my 
party”. It is the basis of the team 
spirit. 

Projection is the basic process of 
bolstering up the ego by pointing 
out the faults in everyone else and 
thus making yourself feel fine be- 


cause you’re not so bad after all. It - 


is behind the typical “holier-than- 
thou” attitude. The classic example 
of projection as a basic psycholog- 
ical force in action is that of the 
elderly judge who, as a youth, 
sowed his wild oats in all directions, 
but who, as the aged jurist, is the 
first to see the human frailty in 
everything and to be suspicious of 
everything and everybody. It is the 
process of fattening our own egos 
at the expense of the other fellow 
pbiee via of accusing other people of 
the faults which exist in ourselves. 

Hitler, denouncing the Versailles 
Treaty and the international Jewish 
bankers as the cause of German ills, 
was appealing to the drive of pro- 
jection. It is inherent in “buck pass- 
ing”, in blaming others for our_own 
mistakes. It is inherent in the inter- 
est we take in the scandals in the 
tabloid sheets, where the lives and 
reputations of important people are 
torn to shreds, making ourselves 
feel just that more important by 
comparison, 

Let’s suppose that I want to turn 
over a particularly unpleasant job 
to a fellow, I say, “Now, Jim, I 
know this is a tough job and a dirty 
one, and that’s just why I am asking 
you to do it. Not many of the other 
fellows can do it, and I wouldn't 
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What You Should Know 
About Your Audience? 


1. What do a8 listeners want 
out of life 


. Self-preservation 

Recognition 

. Identification 

. Projection 

. Rationalization 

2. Can you make them want 
what you have to offer? 


3. Do they really need what 
you offer? 


4.Is what you ask easy for 
them to do? 


5. How will you ask? 

. What is the occasion? 

7. What else do you know about 

your listeners? 

. General information 

. Their knowledge of 
your subject 

. Their fixed attitudes 
and beliefs 

. Their attitude toward 


you, the speaker 
. Their attitude toward 


the subject 
. Their attitude toward 
your purpose 
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trust the rest of them to do it right. 
You know more about it than any- 
one else and can do it better.” 

How am I appealing to his inner 
urge of projection? Jim already 
feels too good for the job; so to 
satisfy his sense of self-importance 
I point out that he is better at it than 
anyone else. I know that he would 
“duck out” on it if he had a chance; 
so I mention that I wouldn’t trust 
anyone else but him. He feels still 
more important because both he 
and I confidentially recognize the 
general inability and untrustwor- 
thiness of anyone else. 

Rationalization is simply the bus- 
iness of making life plausible to 
one’s self .. . of making life “rea- 
sonable.” It is a process which goes 
on continually, whether logically 
accurate or not. Because of this 
psychological force in people, we 
must make our actions, statements, 
and requests seem reasonable to 
them in the proper light, for other- 
wise your listeners will find their 
own explanations and reasons for 
your actions. 

In making your ideas acceptable 
to your audience, appealing to their 
basic urge to rationalize, means that 


what you say must be fairly well in 
accord with the things they already 
believe. What policies are they fol- 
lowing in their banks? What racial 
or religious or politica] beliefs and 
prejudices have they? What ideas 
of honor and loyalty and fairness 
have they? Are they looking for 
new operating ideas or are they de- 
termined not to change an old rou- 
tine? What you have to say must 
be within the limits of their under- 
standing, and your ideas must seem 
reasonable to them. 

Let us suppose that you have al- 
ready selected a definite experience 
and are going to present it to a 
specific audience. You can put that 
message across only if you can 
make them want the ideas you have 
to offer. They will want what you 
have to offer if it satisfies one or 
more of their own basic desires. 
Which desires shall you appeal to? 
Herewith is a form which will help 
analyze your audience and select 
the desires which your message at- 
tempts to satisfy. Put down the 
basic desires of your listeners, and 
then select the ones to which you 
will appeal. 

Thus far, you have answered two 
questions: “What do they want 
from life,” and, “Why should they 
listen to what I have to say?” The 
next thing to ask yourself is, “Do 
they NEED it?” 

Hundreds of people have spent 
countless years studying salesman- 
ship, in developing sales training 
programs, in discovering sales ap- 
peals, in building result-getting 
sales talks. The result of all this 
effort is that we know that each 
“sale” by a salesman is in reality 
a “purchase” by a customer. The 
buyer in every instance must make 
a positive decision on three factors: 

1. His need for the product, or 
service, or idea. 

2. The product or service which 
will best meet that need. 

3. The company or individual 
best suited to supply the prod- 
uct or service. 

Note that the first of these is the 
NEED. It is not enough in the long 
run simply to present people with 
what they think they want... . 
eventually they discover their mis- 
take and blame the individual who 
“sold them a bill of goods.” Find 
out what they really need, what 
will work out to their ultimate 
good, and then show them that 
they want it. 

The next consideration is: “Can 
they do it? Is what I am asking 
them to do within their means? Is 
it convenient for them to do it?” 

Are you asking an audience of 
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high school students to vote for a 
measure when they grow up? Are 
you asking an audience of street 
corner loafers for checking ac- 
counts? Are you sending out a 
questionnaire which requires a 
lengthy letter to reply? 

The experience of direct mail 
advertisers indicates that a reply 
is most often received in the de- 
sired form when it is easy to reply. 
Hence, direct mail advertisers en- 
close a reply card with the order 
form worked out in detail, making 
it necessary only to place a check 
mark in the proper spot and sign 
one’s name. Certain addressing sys- 
tems even make it possible for the 
prospect to make the check mark 
and send in the card without both- 
ering to sign! Everything for con- 
venience! 

Are you asking your audience to 
write to their Congressmen (when 
many of them will not know the 
names, let alone the addresses of 
their representatives in Washing- 
ton). Or, have you prepared a form 
letter with a space where they can 
sign as you pass it through the 
audience? 

Be sure that you ask your audi- 
ence to do something they can af- 
ford, that is within their ability, 
and that is simple and EASY to do. 

And now that you know more or 
less what they want, what motives 
you can appeal to so that they will 
want what you have to offer, what 
they really need, and that the spe- 
cific thing you want them to do is 
within their means, how are you 
going to ask them to take action? 

This requires ultimately a single 
sentence definitely stated. It ap- 
pears somewhere near the end of 
your talk. Such a statement has 
the following characteristics: 

1. It should be a positive, affirm- 

ative sentence. 

2. It should be unambiguous. 

3. It should be as concrete and 

specific as you can make it. 

4. It should be brief and simple. 

5. It should be single. Don’t ask 

your audience to do more than 
one thing at a time. One re- 
quest in one speech. 

The most important single thing 














Dale Carnegie says: 


which we can learn to apply is to 
see things from the viewpoint of 
the other fellow. For the public 
speaker, this means seeing things 
from the viewpoint of the audience. 

The more information you can 
get about the occasion and the 
audience before you speak, the 
better plans you can make to put 
your speech across. 


The Occasion 


As far as the occasion itself is 
concerned, there. are four basic 
considerations which may affect 
your talk. 

First, the purpose of the gather- 
ing or meeting. Your talk should be 
appropriate to the general purpose 
of the meeting, make some contri- 
bution towards that purpose. 

Second, the prevailing rules, cus- 
toms, and procedure of the meeting. 
It may very well be that you inad- 
vertently transgress some rule of 
procedure or ceremony, which will 
not only be embarrassing to you, 
but may very well undermine the 
success of your talk. Find out be- 
forehand what the customs and 
rules are in the group. 

Third, the events which occur 
immediately before and immedi- 
ately after your talk. Most meetings 
will follow some definite program. 
If the music or ceremonial immedi- 
ately before you speak leaves the 
audience feeling sad or solemn, it is 
hardly the time to spring the story 
about that traveling salesman and 
the two red-headed waitresses. Sim- 
ilarly, a business meeting, or an- 
other talk, or some events following 
your speech may make your audi- 
ence forget what you said: which 
will require an extra effort on your 
part to drive home your idea as 
you finish your talk. 

Fourth, the physical conditions of 
the assemblage. The size and shape 
of the hall, the presence or absence 
of a public address system, radio 
microphones, or other special de- 
vices, the nature of the platform, its 
elevation and size, whether you 
speak from behind a table or ros- 
trum or with nothing on the plat- 
form but yourself, the lighting in 
the hall (especially if it is such as 


“If you want to gather honey, don’t kick over the beehive. The only 
way on earth to influence the other fellow is to talk about what he 
wants and show him how to get it.” 





to glare at the audience and distract 
them or make them restless), the 
comfort of the seats, all are factors 
which have an important bearing 
on the success of your talk. 


The Audience 


Apart from the vital interests and 
basic desires of your audience, there 
is a good deal of additional infor- 
mation which is useful in making 
your talk effective. Assuming that 
you have already determined what 
their basic interests are, there are 
six other points of information 
which you need: 

First, general information as to 
the size of the audience, the sex of 
your listeners, their ages, their occu- 
pations and professions, their edu- 
cation and experience, and their 
membership in various societies or 
groups of social, professional, re- 
ligious, or political nature. All of 
this is an index of their potential 
ability to understand what you 
have to say, and is also a good 
check on your previous analysis of 
their basic interests and desires. 

Second, the amount of knowledge 
your audience will have about your 
subject. You would hardly, for ex- 
ample, give an elementary explana- 
tion of ledger entries to an audi- 
ence of professional accountants. 


Third, the fixed attitudes and be- 
liefs of your audience must be con- 
sidered. Their fund of knowledge 
and understanding of a_ subject 
might be very slight, but they can 
very well have fixed prejudices 
which will render useless any 
amount of careful explanation. 
Very often, if the facts run con- 
trary to their established beliefs, 
the facts are rejected just because 
“it ain’t so”. 

Fourth, the audience’s attitude 
toward the speaker. This has two 
aspects: their attitude of more or 
less friendliness or animosity to- 
ward the speaker as a man, and 
their relative degree of respect for 
his knowledge of his subject. It 
sometimes happens that a man who 
is personally disliked can make an 
effective talk simply because the 
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“Deposititis” Is A Serious Disease 
With Which We Bankers Have Been Afflicted 


If you feel like getting “‘mad”’ at someone—read this extremely frank criti- 
cism of what has probably been your pride. When you have recovered from 
your “mad”, ponder carefully what Mr. Hufsmith has said. It should be of 
real money value to you and probably will cause you to adjust your policy 
to give more emphasis to profits and less to deposit totals. 


OMMERCIAL banking started 
out upon the basis of making 
a profit by lending money. Such was 
done by individuals forming cor- 
porations and furnishing the capital 
thereof with the idea that such 
capital would be placed in loans, on 
a profitable basis. Banks soon found 
that the demand for loans exceeded 
the supply of capital. The next step 
was for the banker to find some 
cheap money which he could borrow 
and lend with a resultant profit. 
This led to John Doe depositing 
his money in the bank, and the 
banker found that the cost of serv- 
icing Doe’s deposit was less than 
the interest received on the loans 
made with part of Doe’s money. 
The scheme worked fine. In fact, 
the scheme worked so well and the 
banker found so many people who 
wanted to borrow money even at 
high rates, that he went after more 
deposits. 
This condition continued on a 
fairly profitable basis until a 
rather peculiar disease developed 





By C. L. HUFSMITH 


President, The First National Bank 
Palestine, Texas 












The facts are here presented in 
great frankness with the sincere 
hope that banking will soon 
adopt a more meritorious yard- 
stick with which to judge mana- 
gerial ability. 

The Author 


among bankers, which disease could 
well be called DEPOSITITIS. The 
banker went crazy about deposits 
and MORE deposits. It made no 
difference by what means they were 
obtained! It mattered not the cost 
—just get ’em. 

Since most every banker now has 
a bad case of DEPOSITITIS, we 
judge each other’s ability as a 
banker solely by our success in ob- 
taining MORE deposits. It is not a 
question of earning a respectable 
profit on invested capital—it is only 
a question of MORE deposits. If we 


have more deposits—then we are 
“big shot” bankers. 

To prove such to be a fact, it is 
necessary only to look over the ad- 
vertising put out by DEPOSITITIS 
bankers. We will find something 
like this: 

Deposits last year... .$1,675,901.56 
Deposits this year... .$1,875,901.66 


Increase in deposits..$ 200,000.10 


Or we see a half-page “ad” in which 
the bank lists assets and liabilities 
and prints the word DEPOSITS in 
great big capital letters. 

DEPOSITITIS led to unsound 
banking, because the banker could 
not find sufficient sound loans in 
which to invest the high-cost de- 
posits he had obtained, and every 
time there was a slight business 
disturbance, the banker found him- 
self in trouble. 

DEPOSITITIS is the true and 
basic cause for nine-tenths of the 
many problems now bedeviling the 
poor banker. DEPOSITITIS, and 


This Article Diagnoses The Disease 


Here's The Cure 


Put every officer’s salary on a commission basis—a moderate drawing account 
plus a fair per cent of the net profits AFTER setting aside a reasonable dividend 
on the entire capital structure and setting up reserve accounts adequate for the 
lending and investing policy. This treatment will result in a quick cure of De- 
posititis and an increase in both dividends and the market value of bank stock 
— it will also increase the banker’s salary. 
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all that goes with it, is the direct 
reason for the creation of the vari- 
ous “deposit protecting agencies.” 
Continuation of DEPOSITITIS re- 
sulted in stringent and more strin- 
gent agency regulations which 
limited our scope of operations. 

In times past, many of us, in order 
to obtain MORE deposits, offered 
high rates of interest for time de- 
posits and continued this practice 
even after the time we could no 
longer use such funds profitably. 

Some went so far as to offer high 
interest rates on DEMAND deposits, 
when, in fact, they did not have a 
legitimate use for them. Unfortun- 
ately, we bankers did not solve the 
problem of interest on demand de- 
posits. The government solved it by 
making it unlawful to pay interest 
on such deposits. 

Many are still paying interest on 
time deposits even when it is most 
doubtful that such funds can be 
properly invested to cover the cost 
of: 1. obtaining and servicing such 
deposits, 2. the interest paid there- 
on, 3. the cost of investing the 
funds, 4. a reserve for losses, and 
5. a reasonable profit on the trans- 
action. 

Isn’t DEPOSITITIS responsible 
for every bank having a NEW 
BUSINESS department, the sole 
purpose of which is to entice de- 
posits from the other bank across 
the street, when the only induce- 
ment is the offer of MORE FREE 
SERVICE? 

Someday a thrifty stockholder is 
going to figure up how much money 
his bank is spending to spread its 
statement all over the nation for 
the sole purpose of showing every- 
body how successful the vice presi- 
dents have been in getting more 
deposits. 

DEPOSITITIS is an expensive 
disease. It is causing the banks of 
this nation to squander millions of 
dollars every year. Just think of 
the good which might be accom- 
plished if this same amount of ad- 
vertising space carried a worth- 
while message or thought to the 
American people! Suppose only half 
of it were wisely employed for Pub- 
lic Relations—the ever-present 
problem of the banker? 

DEPOSITITIS makes us bankers 
do queer things. When you ask any 
banker why he does these queer 
things, he showers you with a lot 
of catch phrases he has developed 
in his business—phrases which he 
uses as an alibi for doing those 
things which he should not be doing. 
The one most employed is: “Well, 
the banker down the street makes 
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me do it. I want to stop it, but he 
won’t let me.” 

Queer, isn’t it? 

Isn’t DEPOSITITIS responsible 
for the cut-throat competition which 
has existed between the banks of 
every community? 

Isn’t DEPOSITITIS responsible 
for 90% of the unbusinesslike 
policies and practices now in effect 
in every bank in the nation? 

Isn’t DEPOSITITIS directly and 
indirectly responsible for the con- 
tinual decrease in profits? 

The records show that the banker 
has been so busy in his effort to 
increase his deposit liability, that 





10 Features Of The Dread 
Disease Deposititis 


1. It is not a question of earn- 
ing a respectable profit on in- 
vested capital—it is only a ques- 
tion of more deposits. 

2. Deposititis is the true and 
basic cause for nine-tenths of the 
many problems now bedeviling 
the poor banker. 

3. Deposititis is the direct rea- 
son for the creation of the various 
“deposit protecting agencies.” 

4. To obtain more deposits, we 
have, at times, paid more inter- 
est than was earned by lending 
deposits. 

5. Instead of correcting the 
situation, we had deposititis so 
badly that the Government had 
to rule that interest must not be 
paid on demand deposits. 

6. Deposititis"is responsible for 
New Business Departments at- 
tempting to attract deposits from 
the bank across the street. 

7. Deposititis is an expensive 
disease. 

8. It makes bankers do “queer” 
things for which their alibi is: 
"Td like to stop it, but the banker 
down the street makes me do it.” 


9. We have been so busy try- 
ing to increase deposits that we 
have not had time to meet the 
demand for new types of credit 
services. 


10. When other industries are 
increasing profits, “deposititis 
banks” are earning less even 
though they are doing more busi- 
ness! 





he has not had time to provide 
methods to meet the demand for 
new types of credit services or to 
pioneer new types of loans. Isn’t 
that why we have GMAC, CIT, 
CCC and a whole flock of new type 
credit agencies, many of whom 
obtain their working funds from 
banks at rates less than the cost of 
servicing bank deposits? 

DEPOSITITIS has completely de- 
voured the banking business. The 
lending of money is now incidental. 
The securing of more deposits is 
the primary purpose of operation. 
The banker is in a new line of “big 
business”—and does not realize it. 
He is becoming accustomed to being 
kicked around and is being made 
the butt of all kinds of jokes. His 
capital is no longer productive of 
respectable returns. In a great many 
cases, his stock will not sell for 
book value. His stockholders are 
becoming reconciled to small and 
intermittent dividends. When other 
essential industries are operating 
with increased profits, the banker 
is operating with less and less even 
though he is doing “more business!” 

Most cases of DEPOSITITIS are 
in a chronic form, but it often ap- 
pears in the acute form. This hap- 
pens when the banker is successful 
in obtaining so many deposits that 
they bring about his destruction 
when he gets them too badly messed 
up with “risk assets”. The record 
shows that 16,000 bankers died of 
“acute deposititis’ during the 
twenties and thirties. 

There is no question but that it is 
a terrible disease. It will make 
otherwise normal men do queer 
things. Just look how DEPOSITITIS 
caused the banker to amend his | 
contract with each of his individual 
depositors, an amendment not con- 
curred in by the depositor. 

The basic contract between the 
bank and the individual is simply 
this: John Doe hands $1,000 in the 
window and says: “Mr. Banker, 
here’s $1,000. Keep it for me and 
have it ready to return to me any 
time I come back after it, regardless 
of the time or conditions.” The 
banker takes the money on those 
conditions, and there’s your con- 
tract. 

Does the banker stop there? No! 
DEPOSITITIS starts working on 
him, and he talks too much. Let’s 
see what he says—it goes something 
like this: “Mr. Doe, I certainly do 
appreciate your making this deposit 
with us. In fact, I’m so grateful that 
I have already figured out a plan 
whereby I can give you concrete 
evidence of my appreciation. This is 
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Deposits Increased 400% 


DECEMBER 30 
1938 - $1,025,431 


1939 - $2,666,439 
1940 - $2,766,493 


1941-$3,009,007 
1942-$3,449,661 


1943-$4,431,519 


SUCH CONFIDENCE MUST BE DESERVED! 





Loans Increased 400% 


We are proud of the fact that we have been 
able to assist the individuals and businesses of 
this community in increasing measure as shown 
by the amount of money loaned to our customers. 


DECEMBER 30 
1938 - $994,065 


1939 - $1,112,015 
1940 - $1,919,043 


1941 - $2,191,665 
1942 - $3,912,960 


1943 - $4,431,519 


Our confidence in this community has been well deserved 
for, during this same period the amount of business done 
by our customers has increased 500% as shown by the 
increased value of checks passing through this bank. 


THE FAST-GROWING FIRST NATIONAL 


An illustration of deposititis in print. Contrast this with the adver- 
tisement opposite and put yourself in the position of a customer. 
The other advertisement demonstrates the bank's service to 
the community. This one shows what the community has done for 


the bank. 


it. I’m going to lend as much of that 
$1,000 as possible. I’m not going to 
put it out on the same basis I got it 
from you, i. e. on demand. I’m going 
to lend it on a relatively long time 
basis, so I can get a higher return 
on it. Of course, there will be a good 
bit of risk attached to the operation, 
but all of the risk will be charged 
up to our stockholders. You won’t 
have to take any of it. 

“Now get this, John. You are go- 
ing to need various kinds of finan- 
cial services in connection with 
your business operations and per- 
sonal affairs. I am going to keep an 
accurate record of all the income I 
receive from the investment of your 
$1,000, and I’ll take ALL of this in- 
come and use it to pay employees 
and buy material so I can furnish 
you with the financial services you 
need. And I am not going to charge 
you with the cost of such services 
until after you have used up all of 
the income I can obtain from your 
$1,000.” 

At this stage of the conversation, 
Mr. Banker gets a little closer to 
Mr. Doe, and whispers something 
like this: “You may not know it, 
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purpose of 





“Beneficial service to the whole community” is the 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


This might be called “‘servicitis in print.” It demonstrates the 
policy of a bank whose officers have a sincere desire to serve 
the community by aiding its business. Incidentally, they also 
serve their stockholders better for, with increased loans, there 


are increased earnings. 


John, but the Federal Reserve Act 
prohibits my paying you interest 
on your demand balance. The 
scheme I have just outlined is a 
clever subterfuge I have worked 
out to get around the law. By this 
method I will pay you between 2% 
and 4% on your demand balance, 
but if you put your $1,000 in our 
time-deposit department, I could 
pay you only 1%.” 

What does Mr. Doe think of this 
wonderful proposition? He says to 
himself: “If this fellow is crazy 
enough to make such an offer, I’m 
smart enough to take it.” Then he 
addresses Mr. Banker in this man- 
ner: “I’]l take you up on that offer, 
but don’t you dare try to change 
that contract. I want you to have 
all of my money whenever I come 
after it. I don’t care what you do 
with all your other deposits, but 
when I look at your published state- 
ment, I want to feel secure in the 
belief that all of my deposit is in 
that item you call “Cash on hand.” 
If the time ever comes when I think 
you have any of my money in any 
of those risky loans, I’m going to 
come in here and get it.” 


Now, that is just one example of 
what DEPOSITITIS does to a bank- 
er. It directly affects everything he 
does. 

How can this terrible disease be 
cured? It appears doubtful that a 
self-cure will ever take place. The 
banker is too badly infected. It will 
take outside action to effect a cure. 
Such can and will be accomplished 
by one of the following three meth- 
ods: 

1. By indirect legislation. 

2. By direct legislation. 

3. By putting the banker’s salary 
on a commission basis, i. e., a mod- 
erate drawing account plus a fair 
percent of the net profits AFTER 
setting aside a reasonable dividend 
on the entire capital structure and 
setting up reserve accounts ade- 
quate for the lending and investing 
policy of the banker. 

This is the remedy favored by 
bank stockholders for it would re- 
sult in an immediate cure of “de- 
posititis,” a prompt increase in divi- 
dends and market value of stock, 
and would insure much sounder 
banking. 
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ASSETS: (Assets are property that one owns) 





We Own 


LOANS: Loans are our main source 
of income. They consist of approxi- 
mately $130,000.00 income and busi- 
ness loans; $186,000.00 real estate 
loans; $162,000.00 F. H. A. Il and 
VI loans; $80,000.00 F. H. A. I and 
gumemeiiesms 6. ww tw 


CASH: A small part of this cash is 
kept in our modern vault for day-to- 
day use. The major portion is kept 


” im checking accounts in a Richmond, 


Newport News, or New York bank, 
just as you keep your own money. 
We are required by law to keep 14% 
of demand deposits and 6% of our 
savings account in cash at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 


BONDS: All of our bonds are obli- 
gations of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the best investment in the 
world. Since the majority of these 
bonds have maturities of less than 
five years, our income from our 
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bond account issmall. . . 


BUILDING AND FIXTURES: Our 
bank building is modern, yet coa- 
venient and cory . . . . 


BANK OF WARWICK STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 
A Bank Statement is a simple record of the Deposits beld by a bank and a list of the Assets into which these Deposits bave been turned 





LIABILITIES: (Liabilities are the amounts that ane owes) 


$ 556,739.01 


$ 220,331.44 


$ 337,903.13 


$ 22,022.80 


$1,136,996.38 





We Owes Our Dazposrrors 


DEMAND DEPOSITS. These are 
just plain checking accounts, They 
are insured up to $5,000.00 by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. We have some 1,400 checking 
account customers . . . . 


TIME DEPOSITS: These are just 
plain savings accounts. We pay 2% 
interest on the Girst $1,000.00 and 
1% thereafter up to $5,000.00. They 
are also insured up to $5,000.00 by 
the F. D. 1. C. We have some 700 
Savings accounts e 


We Owe Our Strocxnotpers 


CAPITAL: Forty-six local residents 
own the Bank of Warwick, this fig- 
ure representing the $00 shares of 
common stock owned by them 


SURPLUS AND RESERVES. Ac 


3 090,551.09 


S$ 372,501.31 





our original organization in August, 
1941, $10,000.00 surplus was paid in 
by the stockholders. During 1943 
$4,000.00 was added to surplus out 
of earnings and $1,500.00 set up as a 
reserve for losses 2. . 1. ww 


S 15,500.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS . .. S 2,443.38 


Torat Liasurries 


$1,136,996.38 


This interesting statement was issued by this servicitis bank and was understood and appreciated by its customers. 
The loans are subdivided to show exactly how the bank is serving the community. The pictures make the statement 
easier to understand and they make a good impression where figures alone might make no impression at all. 


We Have The Disease, “Servicitis” — 


At Least, We Hope So 


Here’s a bank whose officers believe their success is measured by 
the service rendered the community as indicated by the loans made. 


HE editor of Bankers Monthly 

was kind enough to send us a 
proof of Mr. Hufsmith’s article en- 
titled “Deposititis Is A Serious Dis- 
ease.” 


We are pleased to note after read- 
ing this article that our bank was 
trying to do just what Mr. Hufsmith 
advocates, namely, to place em- 
phasis upon service to our custom- 
ers and community. 

We feel that it is dangerous to 
boast about the growth of our de- 
posits, yet we have room to boast, 
for our bank has grown to be a 
million dollar bank in a little over 
two years. But—what is there to 
boast about when practically all 
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By B. E. RHODES 


Cashier, Bank of Warwick, 
Hilton Village, Virginia 


EDITOR'S NOTE—After having had 
the article on “Deposititis’” set in 
type, we received a statement from 
the Bank of Warwick at Hilton Vil- 
lage, Virginia. After we had read a 
few sentences, we were impressed 
with the fact that here is a bank 
whose officers have that desirable 
disease, “’Servicitis.” 

Mr. Hufsmith, in his article, shows 
the fallacies of “Deposititis” and it 
seemed to us that we should ask 


Mr. Rhodes to write about the desir- 
able disease, “Servicitis’ to contrast 
with the undesirable disease. 





banks in the country are experienc- 
ing the same rapid growth? If your 
deposit growth is a product of the 
times and conditions, why brag? 
We feel that we have much more 
important things to boast of than 
our deposits. Only that growth in 
deposits which is due to the good 
services which a bank renders and 
not due to times and conditions is 
permanent and worthwhile. The 
sale of war bonds, the sponsoring 
of war bond rallies, ration banking, 
open Friday nights for defense 
workers, war bond safekeeping 
facilities, free parking lot, promo- 
tion of community spirit, officers 
participation in public enterprises 











1943 IN REVIEW 


Esrnings, after all charges and —— for 


taxes.pershare . ‘ . $10.12 
Increase over 1942. ° ° ° P $121 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . $1,168,278.46 
Increase over 1942 « $24,746.46 
Reserve for Contingencies $36,420.58 
Decrease from 1942, $15,154.38 
Dividends Paid, per share 5: $6.00 
Deposits averaged =. . s1as9.0i7, A] 
Increase over 1942 ‘ . $2,372,700. 
Increase last day of 1943 over 
last day of 1942 $2,509,777.74 
Securities owned averaged $7,017,000.00 
Increase over 1942 . - $3,293,000.00 
seg of return, 1.85%; 1.50% after amortiza- 
Rated AAA ‘es Due in 1944-1945 35.8 
Rated on. Due in 1946-1948 .9 
Rated % Due in 1949-1953 36.4 
Rated Panwiicie 6 Due beyond 1953 26.9% 
Loans averaged ‘ $1,406,000.00 
Decrease from 1942 $703,000.00 
Rate of return ‘ ° ‘ 3. been 
Real Estate Mortgages ne $767,000.00 
Decrease from 1942 - $89,000.00 
Ratecolretum . =. =. - 5.39% 
Number held 7h ae ee, 266 
Decrease of . 5 


Number owing more than 3 months’ interest @ 
Number owing 3 months’ interest or less 6 


Other Real Estate Owned (12-31-43) . . $3,942.31 
Increase over 12-31-42 - $1,838.81 
Number of parcels owned (12-31-43) 3 
Number of parcels foreclosed during 1943 4 
Number of parcels sold during 1943 + 

Namber of full time officers and employees 43 

Number of Checks and Deposits handled 1,497,568 


Total emount of Deposits made 
Total amount of Checks paid 


$109,417,426.73 
- $106,907 ,648,99 





The First National Bank of Malden, Mass. 
classifies as a Servicitis bank by setting 
forth complete information about itself as 
shown in this reproduction of a page from 
its annual statement. 


such as community chest—these 
many varied types of community 


services are far more 


important 


from the customer’s viewpoint— 





Symptoms of Servicitis 


1. Loans to aid the depositors 
are placed first in bank adver- 
tising. 

2. Conveniences for customers 
are arranged such as: banking 
hours Friday nights to accom- 
modate defense workers, War 
Bond safekeeping facilities, free 
parking lot, participation of of- 
ficers in public enterprises. 

3. Advertising written to tell 
the customer what the bank will 
do for him. 

4. Published statements of 
condition prepared so that any- 
one can understand every fig- 
ure. 

5. Conversations with cus- 
tomers demonstrate that the bank 
has a heart as well as a vault. 

6. On the bank’s published 
statement are listed directors, 
officers, tellers, and the colored 
janitor. 
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The service to the commu- 
nity is placed first in this 
chart issued by Bank of 
America. Notice also that 
the recent rise in deposits 
is labeled “war growth.” 
This recognizes what may 
be a temparary increase 
in deposits. 


and after all, isn’t it the customer’s 
viewpoint through which bankers 
must begin to see. 

Our slogan is “Your Community 
Bank” and we try to live up to this 
slogan. We advertise the three C’s 
of banking, Complete banking serv- 
ice; Convenient banking service; 
Community banking service. All 
three of these C’s are pointed to- 
ward the customer’s point of view. 

Therefore, since we have tried to 
direct our advertising toward the 
customer’s point of view in showing 
him what banking service we ren- 
der, we publish a bank statement 
for the average customer. The main 
reason some are skeptical (to say 
the least) of banks is that they do 
not understand banks, and those 
things which people do not under- 
stand arouse a certain amount of 
natural resentment. Therefore, in 
planning our statement, we tried to 
write one that our average customer 
could understand and appreciate. 

Our first innovation was the out- 
side appearance of the folder. I 
wonder sometimes if all bankers 
think that their customers love the 
cold grey picture of the old stone 
bank building, the stock form of 
the typical bank statement. We 





Symptoms of Deposititis 


1. The chief effort of all of- 
ficers is to make the bank as big 
(in deposits) as possible regard- 
less of the profits earned for 
stockholders. 


2. More interest is paid for 
savings than the invested funds 
earn. 


3. A credit allowance greater 
than the earnings is computed 
to offset service charges. 


4. The bank on the north side 
of the street tries to take de- 
posits away from the bank on 
the south side of the street—and 
vice versa. 


5. So much effort is placed on 
making the bank bigger that not 
enough is given to improving the 
bank's services. 

6. Nothing is advertised ex- 
cept the growth in deposits and 
the bank’s services from which 
it earns dividends are not as well 
known to customers as they 
should be. 
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tried something radical, and it 
worked. On the outside of our folder 
we placed a cut of a rose—yes a 
rose, a symbol of beauty, dignity, 
human appeal. To tie in with the 
copy on the inside, directly under 
our rose, we placed this line, “A 
Rose—A Beautiful Rose, Signifies 
Romance.” 

On the inside of our statement, we 
had this copy opposite the state- 
ment figures. 

“Romance in banking: The figures 
on our bank statement may seem 
cold and lifeless, but let’s look be- 
hind these figures and catch a 
glimpse of the romance lingering 
there. 

“Loans, $556,739.01—a bleak ar- 
ray of figures until you picture the 
many cozy homes built, the numer- 
ous stork bills paid, Johnny’s and 
Jean’s education made possible, 
Bill’s mother’s hospital bill paid; 
yes, we could continue on and on 
with romantic stories about this 
figure, for the loan total is the Don 
Juan of all bank figures.” 

In our discussion on deposits, we 
again emphasized “Service to the 
Community” in the following para- 
graph: 

“Demand Deposits, $696,551.69. 
In other words, just plain checking 
accounts. But did you ever stop to 
think about the time, gas, and tires 
saved by our many customers who 
safely pay their bills by checks? 

“Savings Accounts, $372,501.31.” 
The very word “savings” is roman- 
tic. Visualize the hours of toil and 
sweat represented by this accumu- 
lation of effort; the many umbrellas 
which these accounts will provide 
for those inevitable rainy days. 


“Yes, these figures all cloak ro- 
mantic stories—stories of heart- 
aches and pain, stories of joy and 
gladness, just plain human stories. 
There is romance in banking, for 
banking deals with the human side 
of life.” 


This kind of copy pictures a bank 
with a heart as well as a vault. If 
we impress on the average man the 
fact that banks do have hearts as 
well as vaults, then we will have 
made wonderful progress in public 
relations. In fact, it would not do 
any harm to impress this fact on 
bank officers. 


On another page of our statement, 
we placed original drawings to 
illustrate the figures and followed 
each figure with a simple everyday 
explanation. (A _ reproduction of 
these two pages is shown). We have 
had many customers tell us that 
this is the first bank statement that 
they ever really understood. 
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In order to make sure that our 
community will be familiar with 
everyone connected with the bank, 
we not only publish the names of 
our officers and directors on the 
back of the statement, but also a 
list of the members of our staff, in- 
cluding the colored janitor. This 
one little thing of printing the name 
of our janitor created considerable 
comment. If a bank is human 
enough to print the name of its 
janitor, might not the average cus- 
tomer reason that here is a bank 





that can understand and appreciate 
the day-to-day problems of the 
ordinary man like himself? 

For years now, the A, I. B. has 
been preaching that our tellers and 
bookkeepers are in day-to-day con- 
tact with the customer and repre- 
sent the bank to our customers. 
Banks fall in line and instruct their 
staff in public relations. Yet when 
the bank statement is published, 
the bank directors and officers are 
usually the only names shown. How 


(Continued on page 223) 


Are Banks Service Organizations? 
Read This List 


The Committee On Public Relations Of The 
Missouri Bankers Association Has Compiled 
This List Of 40 Regular Banking Services 
And 16 Wartime Services. 


Regular Banking Services 


Regular Checking Accounts 
Special Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 

Savings Clubs 

Certificates of Deposit 
Business Loans 

Collateral Loans 

Real Estate Loans 
Agricultural Loans 
Livestock Loans 

Personal Loans 

F. H. A. Loans 

Automobile Loans 

Life Insurance Loans 
Hazard Premium Loans 
Accounts Receivable Loans 
Commodity Loans 
Collection Services 

Money Orders 
Certification Service 


Stop Payment Service 
Cashier’s Checks 

Pay Roll Service 
Remittance Services 
Banking by Mail 

Credit Information 

Safe Deposit Boxes 
Storage Facilities 
Safekeeping Services 
Conference Rooms 
Travelers’ Cheques 

Letters of Credit 

Foreign Exchange 

Trust Services 

Night Depository 
Notarial Service 

Free Parking Space 
Drive-in Tellers’ Windows 
Research Advisory Service 
Telephone Time Service 


Wartime Banking Services 


Army and Navy Post “Facilities” 

Withholding Tax Deposits 

Food-For-Freedom Program 

Evening Service for War Workers 

Cashing Drafts for War Industries 

Guaranteeing of Endorsements 
on War Bonds 

Safekeeping of War Bonds 

Sale of War Bonds and Stamps 

Ration Banking 

Financing of War Contracts 

Financing War Housing & Mod- 
ernization Program through 


F. H. A. Loans 

Trust Services for Men and 
Women in the Armed Services 

Financing Fuel Purchases 

Handling Payroll Operations for 
the Army, Navy and War 
Plants 

Co-operating with U. S. Treas- 
ury’s Foreign Funds Control 

Co-operating with the Federal 
Reserve Board in connection 
with the control of Consumer 
Credit, under Regulation W 





A Trend Toward Simplicity In 
Bank Service Charge Schedules 


“Public acceptance of simplified service charge schedules 
which produce more for the bank is gratifying” says the 
author who has just analyzed the schedules of 764 banks. 


HIS analysis covers 764 banks 

located in every state, the sizes 
varying from small country banks 
to large metropolitan banks, but 
most of them are located in places 
with 5,000 to 50,000 population. 

These banks represent approxi- 
mately 5% of the banks in the 
country, which is a_ reasonable 
“sample,” especially considering the 
fact that they are a very representa- 
tive group. 

Most of the service charge sched- 
ules are comparatively new, having 
been adopted within the past two 
years and many of them during 
1943. 

In reviewing the correspondence, 
it is gratifying to note that public 
acceptance of simplified and more 
productive schedules has been very 
favorable. 

The analysis shows that many 
banks are operating under sched- 
ules based upon rates far too low— 
a few too high. The most unsatisfac- 
tory systems appear to be in effect 
in small country banks. 

Many of the systems are extreme- 
ly complicated for the depositor to 
understand and too intricate for 
many bank employees to use easily, 
especially considering the man- 
power situation at present. But 
there is a trend indicated—a favor- 
able trend toward simplicity and 
some consistency in rates and meth- 
ods. 

The subject of checking account 
service charges is a timely one and 
deserves to be considered in the 
light of fairness to the customer and 
to the bank. With loans down, de- 


By R. A. BEZOIER 


Vice President and Cashier, 
First National Bank, Rochester, Minnesota 


The Survey In Brief 


1. Those banks making use of 
the minimum balance for com- 
puting represent 40% of the 
whole group analyzed; those 
making use of the average bal- 
ance represent 60% of the 
whole group analyzed. 

2. All banks surveyed charge 
on checks drawn. 


3. 76% 
fees. 


charge maintenance 


4. 42% charge on deposits. 

5. 26% charge on “us” checks 
in deposits. 

6. 88% charge on clearings. 


7. All of the banks surveyed 
charge on transits. 





posits up, and operating expenses 
rising, now is a good time to con- 
sider revisions in checking account 
service charges. 

The following data are based 
upon letters and service charge cir- 
culars received from 180 clearing 
house associations and secretaries of 
all state bankers associations as 
well as a study of numerous reports 
and articles on the subject. 


Comments On Measured Service 
Charge Systems 


Basic charges used by many 
banks provide for 50 cents to $1 fee 
if average or minimum balance 
falls under $50 or $100 and 5 to 10 
free checks are allowed. 

In some cases, the balance de- 
termined is larger and more checks 
are allowed. The principal weak- 
ness of measured systems is the 
lack of charges for deposited items. 

Numerous banks using the com- 
bined method (measured service 
charges on small or less active ac- 
counts and the analysis method on 
larger or active accounts), follow a 
graduated scale of fees as the bal- 
ances increase. 

Some banks charge flat fees, usu- 
ally 25 cents, 50 cents, or 75 cents, 
and allow no free checks. 

Those banks making use of the 
minimum balance for computing 
credits represent 40% of the whole 
group analyzed; those making use 
of the average balance represent 
60% of the whole group analyzed. 


Comments On Measured And 
Analysis Systems 


All banks surveyed charge on 
checks drawn—76% charge main- 
tenance fees—42% charge on de- 
posits—26% charge on “us” checks 
in deposits—88% charge on clear- 
ings—all of the banks surveyed 
charge on transits. 

Numerous banks include each de- 
posit as an item in counting the 


(Continued on page 214) 


Many service charge systems are extremely complicated for the depositor to understand 
and too intricate for many bank employees to use easily, especially considering the man- 


power situation at present. But, there is a trend indicated—a favorable trend toward simplicity 
and some consistency in rates and methods. 
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LET RECORDAK 00 I... 


more quickly, accurately, economically 





Single Posting 





€ Transit 





Photographing 
Return Items 


‘ 





Photographing 
Deposit Tickets 





Photographing 
All ‘On Us”’ 
Checks 
Photographing Photographing 
Notes Wills and 
Mortgages 






Photographing 
Trust and Tax 
Records 
Photographing 
Photographing Photographing Ration Banking 
Statements 


Customer Service 
(And every record a lasting, space-saving record always 


available for future reference.) 


If you are Recordak-equipped—and would like informa- 
tion on any of the uses listed above—write Recordak 





Photographing 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, Old Records for 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Reduction of 
Storage Space 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING & t C O md D A K 
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DON'T CASH 


PERSONAL 


be 
ae h at low cost 


secured here for your 


vouR WAR BONDS! 


LOANS 


PER CHECK 


NO MINIMUM BALANCE REQUIRED 


ADISON-CRAWFORD NATIONAL BANK 


4010 MADISON ST. « VAN surEN 1500 


* MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Customers can understand and prefer a flat charge to an analysis sheet which includes several items they do not un- 
derstand. This car card recognizes that principle. If no-minimum-balance accounts can be handled at a flat price, why 
can’t other accounts be handled in a similar way? 


checks allowed under a measured 
service charge system. 

Some banks charge for silver and 
currency in deposits, for example: 
Currency—20 cents, 25 cents, 30 
cents per thousand. Coins—40 cents, 
50 cents, 60 cents per thousand. 
Charge for change: 30 cents, 40 
cents, 50 cents per thousand. 


Comments On Earnings Credits 


Most banks using average bal- 
ances deduct float and reserve, but 
a few use collected balances and 
make reserve adjustments in the 
allowance percentage. This causes 
the 244% and 3% brackets in the 
table to be higher than they would 
be otherwise. 

On the basis of current income, it 
is my opinion that the outside limit 
in most cases should not exceed 
1.8% (which, of course, is a net 
rate). Any bank can easily deter- 
mine a fair estimate of its earnings- 
credit allowance. It would appear 
from these rates that many banks 
should revise their earnings credits 
in keeping with current income to 
avoid serious leaks in service charge 
earnings. 

To summarize, 44% of the banks 
studied allow an earnings credit; 
56% compute earnings on the mini- 
mum balance; 23% compute the 
average balance and then allow the 
credit on that. 

The use of so many cents per $100 
of balance is a comparatively new 
method and it is a common practice 
to use ledger balances. However, 
some banks use average collected 
balance and others use average 
loanable balance. The percent is ad- 
justed for reserve deduction and 
this results in there being more 
banks in the 20-cent and 25-cent 
brackets in the table. Reserves 
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which are deducted vary between 
20% and 50%; 25% is the most 
popular figure. 

Numerous banks use minimum 
balances. The theory of the mini- 
mum balance presumes that mini- 
mum balances are equivalent (or 
close) to average balances, less float 
and reserve, This is often true in the 
aggregate, but from the standpoint 
of individual accounts, there are of 





course, wide variations which may 
penalize the depositor or the bank. 
Although the dollar amount in- 
volved in small accounts is negligi- 
ble from the standpoint of the 
earnings credit, it is an important 
factor in large accounts and some 
banks bring about a more equitable 
situation by placing certain ac- 
counts on a full analysis basis. 


(Continued on paye 218) 


Credit Amount Allowed Per $100 Of Balance Per Month 


Amount 


Equivalent to a yearly rate of 


Computed on minimum balance 


Computed on average balance 


Combined number of banks using each per- 
re .- 444% \2244%| 1% | 94% 
| | 


736¢| 10¢ | 1234¢| 15¢ | 20¢ | 25¢ 
} | 

9% | 1.2% | 1.5% | 1.8% | 2.4% | 3.0% 
| | | 





| Percentage of Banks Allowing Each Rate 





fakes | 10% | 1% | 6% |14%| 2% 
7 . e 
414% |124%). 344% | 2%%|...--- 


_674 Banks Allow Credits As Follows 





centage....... 
eer 
Number Using | 

Minimum Balance... .'24%4%) 1% 
Number Usin 





Average Balance 


| 
, oy | 
Percentages Combined...| 5% 





| ~ | 
..e| 1% 1.2%11.49% 1.5% 1.6%11.8% 2% 


244% 44% 3% |64% 


574%) % | 8% 


Credit percentage Allowed 











244% 


246% 














It seems strange that so many banks can afford to allow the depositor 
3% on his demand deposits when interest on loans and dividends on bonds 
are so low but—according to these figures, 11% or 74 banks allow 3% or 
314%, and at the same time, go to the work of computing the average balance. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND LRuUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 








RESOURCES 
Chee lh Ses Brae TRIN, i oo sin ois dndnnewiasisccineiveaa $ 465,669,798.33 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed.....................00000. 1,440,448,195.03 
COR Re I CII oss vincic on cceccvadevdacscdsvecs 74,892,422.72 
I IN 60d 65 Foss wdidiw es on'gs'e cacdeanowndaiees 309,561 ,967.19 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........................... 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..................... 650,230.05 
Income Accrued but Not Collected....................... 6,437 ,048.30 
ES sé vinccadaanSundochdnduhacdediatiica teuan 11,325,000.00 

$2,312,584,661.62 

LIABILITIES 

NL bis cad tecws dadetens kdubeuate tet Peeeie $2,151,078,171.74 
Pi 556 bx 0d d edness eshdncerks hs eneeenene 661,459.18 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses................. 11,544,524.07 
ey Te INO 6 in's5'n he sscneencntoanavacedyes 18,085, 108.67 
Income Collected but Not Earned........................ 281,047.28 
IN ons c5Nod.cbscknenediteustueidedeswaaee 60,000,000.00 
PER bbe Sik s cna cckiodn wwe hee cede: mane ee 60,000,000.00 
SP IE. 5. scveawsncnekdndcbaewererwaeneeabes 10,934,350.68 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$448 432,418.27 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Monroe Calculating Machines have been stan- 


dard equipment in thousands of banks for a gen- 
eration. The same excellence of construction and 
dependability that won this universal accept- 


ance are built into Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 





Approximately ninety per cent of the volume activities of a bank have to 
meet a daily dead-line. Being under-manned is serious in any business, but it 
is doubly so in banking, because a bank is essentially an institution where 
today’s work must be done today. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and: Deposits, work in 
the Proof and Transit Department and in the Savings Department; these must 
be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work 
—and shortening hours—in banks all over the country. Here are some of 
the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so simple and so 
easy to learn to operate, precious, hours are saved in training 
new employees. 


For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe can work in other 
departments and on different jobs with maximum efficiency. 


Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard and operating 
bars are appreciated by every operator who knows the fatigue of 
thousands of key depressions daily. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible they are instantly 
adaptable to a broad variety of forms and work. 


Postings are speeded up by automatic operations and live operat- 
ing keys. 


Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes corrections possible in 
accordance with proper accounting and auditing procedures. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect printing alignment 
saves paper, and gives customers neater statements. 


Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps Monroe machines 
in top operating condition at minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe branch. Let our representative explain 
why these and many other features and advantages make Monroe Bookkeep- 
ing Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His counsel and expe- 
rience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save 
vitally precious hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equip- 
ment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 


Orange, New Jersey. 





The Average Bank Earned 
Less Than 1.2% On Its Deposits 


How Can It Allow 1.2% As Earnings Credits? 


The Bank Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Association has 
analyzed the reports of the banks belong- 


ing to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for 1942, and the study re- 
vealed that the net earnings from current 
operations for all insured banks amounted 
to only 56 cents for each $100 of deposits! 
In other words, banks earned only a little 
more than one-half of one percent. 

When recoveries and losses and charge- 
offs are considered, the net profit before 
dividends averaged 51 cents per $100 of 
deposits! 

The highest net profit for the banks of 
any one state was 92 cents for the state 
of North Dakota. The lowest was 30 cents 
per $100 of deposits for the state of Rhode 
Island. 

There were some banks, of course, in 


which the earnings were more than this 
national average, but the highest earnings 
reported were 2.32% of deposits. This 
amount was experienced by six banks in 
the State of Idaho and twenty banks in 
the State of North Carolina. It is interesting 
to note that these 26 are all small banks. 
Their average deposits are under $250,000. 

If these 26 best earning banks allow a 
credit to depositors of 1.2% per year on 
deposits, they have 1.12% remaining. 
They would pay depositors more than 
half their earnings. If the average bank 
which earned only .51% on deposits al- 
lows 1.2%, it obviously is allowing more 
credit to offset service charges than the 
deposits actually earned. If earnings 
credits are computed only on invested 
deposits, the allowance will be greatly 
reduced. 


A number of banks have a gradu- 
ated scale covering checks drawn 
and items in deposits; for example, 
a certain amount for the first 100 
items, a smaller amount for the sec- 
ond 100 items, and so on. 

Very few of the large and med- 
ium-sized banks still operate under 
an obsolete service charge system 
but the rates charged by many 
banks are much -too low. A typical 
inconsistency is the frequent wide 
gap between the rate on savings ac- 
counts and the earnings credit! 


A Reader Writes J. H. 
Peters On Exchange 


It was with interest that I read 
your article on exchange charges on 


page 75 of the February issue of the 


Bankers Monthly, and I wish to con- 
gratulate you thereon. It is time 
that the practice of charging ex- 
change were eliminated, and I 
should like to see more states fol- 
low Iowa’s example. 

It is easy, but grossly unfair, to 
ask the larger correspondent banks 
to absorb the exchange charges, as 
suggested by the Independent 
Bankers Association. It seems to 
me that we have just as much right 
to ask for credit of $50.10 or $50.15 
for a $50.00 item, drawn on a par 
bank, as we have to expect $50.00 
credit for an item of the amount on 
a non-par point, on which only 
$49.85 is obtained. 

I read the argument propounded 
by E. F. Stepanik of the Peoples 
Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (on page 62 of February 





Bankers Monthly) that if the small 
banks cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue this racket, a clamor for 
checking account services at the 
Post Office will go up. That is all 
buncombe and a fallacy. 

The only agitation we have had 
for banking services at the Post 
Offices has been caused by the ex- 
orbitant exchange charges, which 
have had to be absorbed by some 
unsuspecting person who has taken 
an item on a non-par bank and been 
gouged by one of these exchange 
artists who does not take time to 
seek out the legitimate means of 
profit. 

I hope you will continue your ef- 
forts to put the banking fraternity 
right on this vital matter.—George 
N. Lund, Cashier, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Reserve, Montana. 


BANKERS MONTHLY Recommends 


That each individual bank use whatever formula it wishes to arrive at its service charge, 
but that it give a statement of only the net charge to the depositor in terms of so many cents 
per check or per ledger item. 
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Constructive Articles On 
Check Forms Helpful 


We are pleased that you are mak- 
ing some effort to bring about the 
standardization of check forms. We 
have had trouble especially with 
inexperienced clerks in handling 
drafts. We feel that a matter which 
is equally as pressing as the use of 
improper draft forms is the highly 
confusing manner in which many 
customers draw their checks, mak- 
ing it most difficult to determine the 
proper amount of the item. We 
have noted your constructive arti- 
cles in the Bankers Monthly con- 
cerning this very annoying opera- 
tional problem and wish to com- 
mend your efforts most highly.— 
A. B. Benedict, Jr., Assistant Vice 
President, The American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Standardization Of Checks 
Commended 


The matter of standardization of 
checks is only the beginning as far 
as standard bank forms are con- 
cerned. It has always seemed 
strange to me that there has been 
such a lack of standardization in 
banks as compared with the work 
that has been done by public utility 
companies. 


We, here in New England, had 
an ideal demonstration of stand- 
ardization at the time of our dis- 
astrous hurricane in 1938. Tele- 
phone and electric light wires were 
down over the entire five New 
England states. In no time, trucks 
began coming in with crews from 
the Middle West and as far south 
as Virginia to repair the damage. 
These crews knew exactly what to 
do just as much as if they had been 
connected with a local electric light 
company in one of our own cities. 


All of their instruments and tools 
were exactly the same as those of 
the repair crews of the local com- 
panies. Through this standardiza- 
tion, the work of putting the lines 
back into operation again was ac- 
complished in remarkably short 
time. 


There are many ways in which 
standardization could be effected in 
other forms used by banks, but if 
something can be accomplished by 
having customers’ checks bearing 
some semblance of standardization 
it will certainly be worthwhile.— 
Frank B. Welisman, first assistant 
cashier, The First National Bank of 
Malden, Malden, Mass. 
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Ulustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


When ALL of Your Mail Goes by AIR 


OU’VE heard plenty about the 

coming air age. All indications to- 
day point to a tremendous expansion in 
air service—passenger, freight, express, 
mail. And it is more than possible that 
all of your mail will “‘go by air.” 

Be sure you get the full advantage of 
this flying speed in mail delivery after 
the war. Don’t let a slow, old-fashioned 
mailroom in your own office hold 
things up. 

The postwar mailroom must have 
modern, mail-handling equipment to 
keep pace with a new faster-moving 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N. Y. 


business world! It will be “the heart of 
every office,” as important as any other 
department. So plan it now—and plan 
it well, with the aid of a CoMMERCIAL 
ConTROLs specialist. 

When Victory is won, we will again 
produce equipment for Complete Mail- 
room Service to help put “wings’’ on 
your mail in the coming air age. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
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COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, 


Rochester 2, N. Y.— 


Branches 


INC 


and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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THE PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY as a field of sound invest- 


ment was early recognized by this organization. Over a 


thirty-seven year period, it has participated as an original 


underwriter in 979 bond, note, and debenture issues of 


public utility operating companies. The aggregate principal 


amount of such issues is in excess of 7.1 billion dollars. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 








Fewer Small Banks— 


More Large Banks 


The first 1944 edition of the Bluebook shows 
the rapid movement of the smaller banks into 
higher brackets, Billion dollar banks are now 
found from coast to coast—New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


N JUNE 30, 1939, we had 2,871 
banks with total resources un- 

der $250,000. On December 30, 1943, 
there were only 440 in this classifi- 
cation, only 1/7 as many. At the 
same time, the number of banks in 
the higher classification with 25 
million dollars and over of re- 
sources, increased from 384 to 607. 
If we make a dividing point at one 
million dollars, we find that, in 1939 
there were 9,434 banks with less 
than a million dollars in resources, 
and 5,811 with over a million dollars 
in resources. To compare with that, 
we find, that in 1943, we had al- 


most the exact reverse. There were 


5,243 banks with less than a million, 
and 9,511 with over a million. 

The total resources of all banks 
has not quite doubled, but it has in- 
creased $54,814,309,000 in the last 
five years. 

London was the first to have a 
billion dollar bank, but now the 
United States has 16 banks with a 
billion or more in total resources, 
and these are spread across the 
country in the cities of New York, 
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Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 
Four of these have more than 3 


billions in resources. The largest is 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York City, with over four billion. 
The second is the National City 
Bank of New York with a little less 
than 4 billion. Bank of America, Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association 
of San Francisco has a little less 
than the National City. Chicago has 
two banks with over a billion, Bos- 
ton has one, Detroit one, and Los 
Angeles one. Ten of the billion dol- 
lar banks are in New York City. 

The table herewith shows the va- 
riation in the number of banks by 
size during the past five years. 

In the comparison of consolidated 
statements of American banks on 
the next page, we discover that 
bank deposits are the highest in his- 
tory—over 118 billion dollars. This 
is more than twice what they were 
five years ago. The holdings of gov- 
ernment bonds are more than four 
times what they were five years ago, 
while the holdings of other securi- 
ties are less. Loans show an increase 
over June 30, 1943, as well as an in- 
crease over December 30, 1937, and 
this is encouraging. Surplus shows 
an increase, but capital remains al- 
most the same. 

Other interesting comparisons 
may be discovered by examining 
the table on the next page. 


How To Use A Scrapbook 
And Envelope System 


Paste samples of all forms in a 
scrapbook coinciding the number 
of the form with the number of the 
page it is pasted on, so that form 
44 is on page 44. 


Count and Classification of Banks By Total Resources 
Does not include federal reserve banks joint stock land banks, and other federal institutions 


A-$25,000,000 and over 





C-$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 E-$250,000 to $500,000 
B-$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 D-$500,000 to $1,000,000 


F-Under $250,000 









































| A | B | C D E | F *G | Total 
June 30, 1939 384 | 1148 | 4279 | 3194 | 3379 | 2871 | 18 | 15273 
Dec. 30, 1939 375 | 1140 | 4291 | 3194 | 3400 | 2929 | 20 | 15349 
June 30, 1940 404 | 1186 | 4450 | 3237 | 3266 | 2583 | 16 | 15142 
Dec. 30, 1940......| 398 | 1182 | 4431 | 3272 | 3305 | 2599 | 16 | 15203 
June 30, 1941 428 | 1274 | 4686 | sa53 | sis7 | 2137 | 14 | 15049 
Dec. 30, 1941......| 414 | 1241 | 4615 | 3341 | 3203 | 2249 | 15 | 15078 
June 30, 1942......| 451 | 1389 | 5147 | 3573 | 2811 | 1543 | 15 | 14929 
Dec. 30, 1942......| 445 | 1357 | 5047 | 3645 | 2900 | 1674 | 14 | 14982 
June 30, 1943......| 511 | 1623 | 6029 | 3582 | 2272 | 797 | 13 | 14827 
sitet) 607 | 2011 | 6893 | 3195 | 1588 | 440 | 12 | 14746 





* Private banks, ‘new banks and other banks not reporting total resources. 
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COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF AMERICAN BANKS 


December 30, 1923—December 30, 1943 




















tFigures for these three columns are included in Loans & Discounts column. 


Total LIABILITIES (In Thousands of Dollars) RESOURCES 
Datos | est | Seats pmotal| Ty Cash and 
suinmente | is [ane] Barks | enka | Cantal | Surnton | Und Profits | Depouin | che | rout |ncchange Due] U.S.Gort | Othe | Leaneand | 5 Other 
Dec. 30, 1923; 8,059/21,415) 991/30,465) 3,115,493) 3,748,678 2 EES 5 ov ee daaie +555. eevee 9,890,702 tT t 45,485,220 t 
June 30, 1924) 8,110/21,303} 972/30,385) 3,137,374) 3,863,591 ‘s a it. ree Serre 9,024,826 t t 47,887,474 t 
Dec. 30, 1924| 8,066/21,151/ 960/30,177| 3,091,733) 3,996,798 " 53,920,744)........... $ 61,009,274] 10,633,372 t t 50,264,392 t 
Bonds and |Securities 
June 30, 1925) 8,146/20,971| 880/29,997| 3,133,844) 4,098,829 - 52,011,761/$ 2,544,388} 61,788,821] 10,256,564|$ 16,889,724 32,188,990/$ 2,379,019-—Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1925} 8,102/20,784) 859/29,745| 3,173,212} 4,280,122 x 54,708,259} 3,083,108} 65,244,701] 11,160,944 17,090,822 34,053,050) 2,872,193—Misc. 
June 30, 1926] 8,058/20,398} 848/29,303) 3,237,173) 4,363,394 25 54,303,092} 3,020,309) 64,923,968] 10,235,555) 17,177,544 = 34,605,157) 2,842,471—Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1926] 7,975|19,966] 808/28,749| 3,282,110) 4,585,536 . 55,738,415} 3,195,083} 66,801,144] 10,786,790) 17,207,196 g 35,713,011} 3,019,709-Misc. 
June 30, 1927| 7,883/19,257| 797|27,937| 3,308,554) 4,697,989 = 56,000,444; 2,931,898] 66,920,885] 10,239,416) 17,804,525 s 35,698,464/ 3,141,621-—Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1927| 7,834|18,970) 765/27,569) 3,370,579) 4,884,372 s 58,078,607; 3,290,441) 69,623,998] 10,639,986] 18,792,697 z 36,856,436] 3,334,170-Misc. 
June 30, 1928] 7,737|18,595| 703/27,035| 3,475,094) 5,188,113 4 58,464,401 3,803,278} 70,930,885} 10,216,985) 19,628,540 a) 37,427,406) 3,610,584—Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1928) 7,648)18,301) 694/26,643| 3,509,249) 5,364,776 sf 61,059,054 4,483,270) 74,416,349] 12,482,387) 19,213,494 3 38,880,847] 3,782,283-Misc. 
June 30, 1929) 7,537|17,323| 629/25,489) 3,717,653) 5,701,332 4 59,509,246, 4,433,136) 73,361,366] 10,153,131) 19,540,377 5 39,689,343) 3,940,253-Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1929) 7,410)16,884) 616/24,910) 3,835,967) 6,052,897 4 60,679,944) 5,100,335) 75,669,143] 11,742,825) 18,987,445 & 40,465,583) 4,438,194—Misc. 
June 30, 1930) 7,261/16,338| 587/24,186) 3,804,730) 6,125,230 4 60,267,611 4,247,176] 74,444,747] 11,281,666) 19,424,937 z 39,522,617} 4,183,811—Misc. 
Dec. 30, 1930) 7,051/15,406} 535/22,992) 3,708,505) 6,058,112 “4 59,032,818} 4,453,237] 73,252,072] 11,215,470) 19,770,590 = 37,667,354| 4,576,400—Misc. 
June 30, 1931} 6,796)14,800) 493/22,089) 3,580,747) 5,822,516 4 57,383,918} 3,865,756] 70,652,937] 10,587,734/ 19,933,221 = 35,448,601) 4,673,012 
Dec. 30, 1931] 6,276)13,000} 452/19,728] 3,306,377] 5,232,898 ” 50,063,827| 3,851,186) 62,454,287] 8,578,551) 18,658,960 a 31,390,741 3,818,503 
June 30, 1932) 6,114/12,529| 428/19,071) 3,245,913) 4,905,512 ~ 45,883,465, 3,567,970] 57,602,861 7,666,878} 18,759,115 27,698,947) 3,473,332 
Dec. 30, 1932} 5,945)11,871| 417/18,233} 3,155,711) 4,482,385 “4 45,699,168} 3,245,673] 56,582,938] 8,530,981) 19,142,598 25,495,678) 3,413,617 
June 30, 1933} 4,983/10,719| 330/16,032) 2,925,782) 4,055,534 7 42,544,596) 2,735,359] 52,261,271 8,123;542) 18,265,745 22,758,541} 3,113,306 
Dec. 30, 1933) 5,305)10,611) 307/16,223) 3,153,665) 3,258,926/$ 1,110,873) 42,812,985) 2,161,562] 52,498,011 8,223,514)  8,286,932/$ 10,314,966) 22,388,532) 3,284,067 
June 30, 1934) 5,451/10,493| 276/16,220) 3,495,273) 3,203,634 1,155,028} 46;979,467 1,507,123} 56,340,525} 10,338,272) 11,052,088} 10,338,110} 21,462,683) 3,149,372 
Dec. 30, 1934] 5,458)10,414) 250/16,122} 3,562,927; 3,190,170) 1,095,013) 50,292,596 1,460,695} 59,601,401] 12,290,799) 13,162,565] 10,116,093) 20,739,468) 3,292,476 
June 30, 1935} 5,434/10,380) 246/16,060| 3,592,763) 3,162,069 1,163,227| 51,730,600 947,354] 60,596,013] 12,540,889) 14,055,209) 10,254,486] 20,470,154| 3,275,275 
Dec. 30, 1935) 5,384)10,334) 239)15,957| 3,535,443) 3,216,448) 1,202,421) 55,999,379 765,623] 64,719,314] 15,063,677| 15,365,527; 10,230,779] 20,655,101) 3,404,230 
June 30, 1936) 5,371/10,298} 238)15,909) 3,426,231) 3,344,291 1,333,565) 58,612,158 723,501] 67,439,746] 15,189,207) 17,129,742) 10,705,686) 20,978,764) 3,436,347 
Dec. 30, 1936) 5,319|10,207| 232/15,758| 3,292,825) 3,499,428 1,378,011} 61,505,889 748,874| 70,425,027] 16,996,002) 17,313,475) 10,892,647] 21,811,406) 3,411,497 
June 30, 1937) 5,285)10,133) 211/15,629) 3,245,348) 3,542,093 1,462,365) 60,178,175 722,219] 69,150,200] 15,696,815) 16,786,026) 10,518,724) 22,755,780) 3,392,855 
Dec. 30, 1937) 5,255)10,022) 197|15,474) 3,214,814) 3,527,581 1,504,550) 59,446,224 660,036} 68,353,205] 16,075,542} 16,662,354) 9,874,635) 22,465,140) 3,275,534 
June 30, 1938) 5,247) 9,951) 191/15,389) 3,198,916) 3,521,815 1,547,879| 59,721,919 585,653] 68,576,182] 17,562,536) 16,812,680) 9,606,211) 21,387,192) 3,207,563 
Dec. +30, 1938) 5,223) 9,873) 186/15,441) 3,180,015) 3,546,933 1,536,631) 62,204,896 552,028} 71,020,503] 18,466,118) 18,097,606) 9,689,464) 21,613,492) 3,153,823 
June 30, 1939) 5,205) 9,793) 181/15,364) 3,161,624) 3,558,512 1,658,817| 65,001,232 494,046] 73,874,231] 20,707,335) 18,897,716) 9,602,340) 21,662,370) 3,007,470 
Dec. 30, 1939} 5,190) 9,744) 176/15,293) 3,102,980) 3,631,675 1,611,601} 68,892,169 509,455] 77,747,870] 23,473,857| 19,577,426} 9,333,162) 22,387,023) 2,976,402 
June 30, 1940| 5,167) 9,709] 172)15,232) 3,087,799) 3,658,314 1,681,853} 71,446,797 478,782| 80,353,545] 25,748,867) 19,869,733) 9,420,097) 22,497,872) 2,816,976 
Dec. 30, 1940} 5,147) 9,687) 169)15,167| 3,066,312) 3,762,495) 1,642,090) 76,703,677 468,688] 85,643,262] 28,339,506) 21,055,601 9,510,128) 24,000,282) 2,737,745 
-June 30, 1941] 5,131) 9,685) 168)/15,134; 3,044,921) 3,793,208) 1,749,707) 78,868,617 522,486] 87,978,939] 26,994,535) 23,585,834) 9,206,056) 25,577,515) 2,614,999 
Dec. 30, 1941} 5,115) 9,655)- 163/15,064) 3,034,173) 3,875,145) 1,724,897) 82,526,897 482,522} 91,643,032] 27,604,731) 25,440,712) 9,257,698) 26,893,832) 2,446,059 
June 30, 1942| 5,097) 9,622) 160)15,009) 3,015,177; 3,903,561 1,781,372} 83,861,110 448,925] 93,010,145] 26,215,411) 30,410,196) 8,699,332) 25,379,791) 2,305,415 
Dec. 30, 1942] 5,076| 9,549} 152/14,903} 3,009,609] 3,974,035] 1,776,010} 100,905,160 415,230] 110,080,044] 29,206,865} 45,986,649] 8,498,420) 24,179,759 2,208,351 
June 30, 1943] 5,060) 9,528) 150/14,861| 3,003,509) 4,084,230 1,894,252} 108,401,652 477,846] 117,861,489] 27,200,695) 57,622,909) 8,320,767) 22,570,974) 2,146,144 
Dec. 30, 1943) 5,044! 9,507] 148'14,812! 3,042,621! 4,340,050 1,852,884! 118,939,046 513,939! 128,688,540] 29,063,885] 69,934,337 7,778,579| 23,877,787! 2,033,952 
*Figures for this column are included in preceding Surplus column. 
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The Better Check Campaign 
Now Reaches Bank 
Customers 


(Continued from page 202) 
ments you might care to make on 
my suggestions and particularly 
would I like to know if you. decide 
to make a change in your check 
forms. I assure you that it will be 
tremendously helpful not only to 
your own bank, but to the many 
other banks which must handle 
your checks, if you make these im- 
provements. 

“If you would care to submit a 
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Nation-wide 
Contacts 


Built up over a period of 80 years 
of service to correspondent banks, 
the nation-wide contacts of The 
First National of Chicago assure 
prompt efficient handling of all 
bank-to-bank services. 


Your account is invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

































































































design for a new check form to me, 
I shall be very glad indeed to give 
you whatever information may be 
helpful to you, 

“IT am working for all banks and 
their customers in editing Bankers 
Monthly , and I am particularly 
eager to help corporations to devise 
check forms which will be just as 
useful to them, but more helpful 
to banks.” 

The editor also wrote an article 
for the magazine called “The Con- 
troller” which is read by the con- 
trollers of corporations all over the 
United States. It appeared in the 


March, 1944, issue with the title, 
“Proper Design For Voucher Checks 
Avoids Errors.” Two check forms 
which have caused trouble were 
shown, together with acceptable 
forms. Emphasis was placed on the 
right-hand end of the check as the 
place where information needed by 
the bank should be entered and where 
no other information should be. 


Talks With Offending Customers 
Bring Results 


In discussing this subject with 
bank officers in various states, the 
editor discovered that some had 
talked with the officials of offending 
firms. For example, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Controller of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company had discussed 
its payroll check with the treasurer 
of the American Steel: and Wire 
Company. When he showed the 
treasurer what trouble was caused 
by his form and showed him how 
to correct the form, the treasurer 
was very eager to have the correc- 
tion made. 

It is very seldom that the officials 
of corporations want to use forms 
which cause trouble to someone 
else. On the other hand, one banker 
in a large city, asked a customer to 
change his forms, and the customer 
refused to do it. The banker then 
ordered him to take his account out 
of the bank although he had a bal- 
ance of some $40,000. 


In another case, the trouble was 
caused by a payroll machine. The 
depositor said that the machine 
would not fill out the form in the 
right way. So the bank discussed 
the matter with the manufacturer 
of the machine. The manufacturer 
redesigned the machine, and gave 
the customer a new machine in ex- 
change for the old one, so that the 
customer had a machine that would 
do what the bank asked. Of course 
this new design of machine was 
also furnished by the manufacturer 
to other customers. 


In another case, a banker writes 
to the issuers of checks that are not 
customers of his own bank when- 
ever one of their forms causes trou- 
ble. He has had favorable results 
from this effort and we learned that 
it is a plan which is being carried 
out by other bankers. If this type of 
campaign is increased to the extent 
that every corporation which is- 
sues a check which causes errors 
and delays in banks receives from 
one to 50 or 100 letters complaining 
about its check form and explaining 
why it causes trouble, a great deal 
of the trouble ought to disappear. 
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How To Speak Effectively 

(Continued from page 205) 
audience has a great respect for his 
knowledge and ability. 

Fifth, the audience’s attitude to- 
ward the subject itself. This simply 
means that they are either inter- 
ested in the subject before they 
come to listen, or that they are more 
or less apathetic or disinterested. In 
some instances, they come to listen 
to a speaker they have no knowl- 
edge of simply because the subject 
interests them. In other instances, 
the importance of the speaker or 
his reputation is sufficient to get 
them to come without reference to 
his subject. 

However, unless they are previ- 
ously interested in the subject, it is 
the speaker’s job to get them inter- 
ested, and this is done simply by 
relating the subject to their basic 
wants and desires, as we have al- 
ready demonstrated. 

Sixth, the attitude of the audi- 
ence toward the purpose of the 
speaker. Suppose that you were to 
tell your audience in your first sen- 
tence what your purpose was in 
making your talk. What would be 
their reaction? Probably not what 
you hope it will be by the time you 
have finished speaking. The point 
is, by asking yourself this question 
before you speak, you can so adapt 
your remarks that your listeners 
are where you want them by the 
time you sit down. 


Audience Reaction During 
The Speech 

No fixed rules can be made for 
this part of your analysis of the 
audience. It is entirely possible for 
you to be mistaken in your analysis 
of the occasion and audience before 
you speak, and such a mistake must 
be rectified while you speak by es- 
tablishing a common ground of 
interest with your listeners. 

In another chapter you will find 
more of the ways and means of 
establishing this relationship be- 
tween speaker and audience, the 
greatest element of which we call 
“eye contact”. The purpose of “eye 
contact”, or of actually looking at 
your listeners and seeing them as 
individual people, is to catch their 
reactions to what you are saying as 
rapidly as possible, so that your 
remarks may be modified or ex- 
panded as necessary. 


Use city correspondents more. 
Many people,are not aware that 


they can borrow or that they can 
make money doing so. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Clelest and Largest Bank tn Benns ylvanta 
Onganived 48O3 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESO 
Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities . 

Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings , 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 


URCES 
$171,887,883.41 
422,360,166.67 
14,448,981.47 
31,148,545.92 
94,882,036, 07 
2,200,000.00 
2,548, 369.84 
1,855,648.44 


$741,331,631.82 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes 


Dividend (Payable April 1, 1944) . 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest . 


Acceptances 

Deposits 
United States Treasury 
All Other Deposits 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





$ 14,000,000.00 
21,000,000.00 
15,113,754.91 
3,016,856.57 
2,871,797.58 
875,000.00 
154,973.70 
2,296,494.17 


. $118,;507,932.73 
- 563,494,822.16 


682,002,754.89 
$741,331,631.82 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





We Have The Disease, 


“Servicitis’—At Least, 
We Hope So 


(Oontinued from page 211) 
sour this must be to the bank teller 
who is told that, in the eyes of the 
public, he represents the bank—yet 
he is never given any public recog- 
nition of the important place he 
occupies. 

We hope the editor is right in 
saying that our bank has the “de- 
sirable disease, SERVICITIS.” This 
is our intention anyway. The type 
of deposit growth which is most 
important is that which results 
from good service rendered. If this 
is true, then we had better publicize 
our services, which are the basis 
for this growth, rather than the 
tremendous growth of deposits. 





Japan, Its Resources 
And Industries 


By Clayton D. Carus and Charles L. 
McNichols. 250 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 49 
33rd Street, New York City, price 
$3.50. 

This is an illustrated account of 
the resources and industries of Ja- 
pan, which would be of tremendous 
interest at any time, but is of un- 
usual interest now to those who 
wonder what will become of this 
nation after it has lost the war. The 
prospects for exports and imports 
may well be judged by reading the 
information and noting the figures 
in this new book. Many photographs 
make the facts more vivid. 
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Ba What does the abbreviation Coll/L 
refer to? 
a. Collection letter; b. Collateral loans; c. 
Collateral filed under L; d. A full carload 
shipment. 
What is the work most commonly 
performed by a distribution depart- 
ment in a bank? 
a. Salary checks are distributed to employees; 
b. The morning’s mail is distributed to the 
various departments and officers; c. Incoming 
letters and deposits are proved, items are 
sorted, and the batches totaled so that the 
proper items may go to the transit depart- 
ment, to the bookkeeping department, and 
the clearings department with control figures. 
In what Federal Reserve District is 
Salt Lake City, Utah? 
a. 9; b. 10; c. 11; d. 12; e. 13. 
Ey Which of the following items should 
be carefully examined on a check 
before it is cashed? 


a. The date; b. The check number; c. The 
written amount and the amount in numerals; 
d. The signature; e. The indorsement. 


What is the smallest number of de- 

pressions necessary to list. the follow- 
ing items on a multiple-key adding ma- 
chine, not’ counting the depression for 
striking the total: $1.67, $40.87, $2.76, 
$1.34, $50.87? 


a. Five; b. Seventeen; c. Ten; d: Twenty- 
two. 
Should a person who offers a counter- 
feit bill at the window for change be 
arrested? 


a. No, if you keep the bill; b. Yes, if he is 

a stranger; if he is a local business man, he 

should be required to report to the police 

the name of the person from whom he ob- 

tained it; c. Keep the bill but let the passer 

go. 

A Federal Reserve Note with a pic- 

ture of Jackson on it is worth how 
much? 

a. $100; b. $25; c. $50; d. $20. 





Grade yourself as follows: 


18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2, 3, or 4 Very Poor 


Reprints of this page (so that each 
employee may have a copy) may be had 
for two cents each. Address Bankers 
Monthly, 538 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. , 

(Answers on page 227) 


By what organizations are “govern- 
ment bonds” issued? 


a. Corporations; b. Railroads; c. Cities, 
counties, or states; d. Federal government. 


E) Which are liabilities of a bank? 


a. Capital; b. Furniture; c. Bank building; 
d. Other real estate. 


What does it mean when it is stated 
that a man dies intestate? 
a. He has no estate; b. His estate is made up 


entirely of insurance policies; c. He left no 
will; d. He appointed a man as executor. 


11 Which account is best for a person 
who wishes no one else to have access 

to his money? 
a. Personal; b. Joint; c. Alternate; d. Part- 
nership. 

1? Is there a limit as to the number of 
officers who may be authorized to 

sign checks against a corporation account? 
a. No, if a resolution of the board naming the 
signors is on file with the bank; b. Only the 
treasurer may sign; c. Only the president and 


treasurer may sign; d. Only the secretary and 
treasurer may sign. 


ik] Which of the following should be 
done when a commercial customer’s 


deposit to a checking account is all cash? 


a. Ask depositor to sign the ticket on the 
back; b. Count the cash; c. Compare the 


name on ticket with name on passbook; d. 
Enter amount in passbook; e. Stamp ticket 
with teller’s name. 


Persons with which of the following 
types of voice would probably serve 
best as tellers? 


a. Loud harsh voice; b. Low clear voice; c. 
Muffled voice; d. Critical voice. 


If you were given a bag full of old, 
silver half dollars and a bag full of 
the same number of new silver half dol- 
lars, and told to find out the amount of 
abrasion, how would you go about it? 


a. Look up the exchange rate; b. Write the 
Federal Reserve Bank; c. Look in the Comp- 
troller’s report; d. Weigh each bag. 


How many pennies in two rolls? 
a. 50; b. 200; c. 80; d. 100. 
Is a note negotiable if it does not 
specify the value received or name 
the goods or services for which it is paid? 


a. Yes; b. No; c. If it specifies a reason for 
not mentioning the value received. 


If a bank had $1,800 of dividends 
which it had not been able to deliver 
because the stockholder had moved and 
left no address, where should the item be 
entered on the bank’s statement? 


a. As an asset; b. As a liability; c. Under 
“undivided profits”; d. Under “surplus.” 


19 Which account is best for a real es- 
tate broker who wishes to deposit 
rental collections from a building owned 


by a corporation? 


a. Personal; b. Joint; c. Alternate; d. Part- 
nership; e. Special; f. Agent. 


If you received a check filled out and 

indorsed like the one below and prop- 
erly signed (instead of being stamped 
“sample check—not valid”), what amount 
would you pay the customer? 


a. $50; b. The check would be refused as being 
illegal; c. I would pay $52 and write the 


amount in pencil opposite the $50. 


wa ee Bee 
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This Bank Knows 
Every Farmer 


“We know every farmer and his 
children,” said C. W. Bailey to the 
Editor who visited him recently in 
the First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., of which he is presi- 
dent. 

This bank employs officers who 
make periodical visits to every farm 
in the community whether the 
farmer is a customer of the bank 
or not. The bank has a four page 
report which is made out by the 
visiting officer following each visit. 
This report is in a handy file in the 
bank, so that when a farmer comes 
in with whom the officer is not 
thoroughly acquainted, he gets the 
report and learns all about the 
farmer, his family, his farm and his 
crops. 

The ideas in this report will un- 
doubtedly be of tremendous help to 
other banks. The leaders following 
each item shows that space is al- 
lowed for entering information. The 
items are as follows: 


eee | aS Generally 
Known as....... Address....... 
pe pone ee paeeriet.... 
CORE x sins Location — describe 
ae SCHOOL. «066% PP Ss 0s 
ee Se Mar- 
ee Wife Was...... Chil- 
dren—ages...... 

Prospect for What...... Purpose 
of Visit.... Our Record Shows.... 
Te Beef Cattle....... 
Dairy Cattle....... eee 
ot” Seeere Contact...:.. Tenant 
orOwner.... HowLong There?.... 
Previous Locations...... Cash or 
Crop Rent...... Owns Land...... 


Number Acres and Value...... 
Describe Land fully—hilly, roll- 


ing, level, bottom....... Woods: 
Pasture. ..... Fields Fenced...... 
Available for Fencing...... Water 
ee Crop Land....... 
Tobacco Allotment......... Corn 
eee coe i gt. re 
Wes kis 6 Sac cks oo eer ere 
Clover.... General Allotments... . 
Other crops grown, used or sold... . 

Residence.... Tenant House.... 
SURDIOS. 6 oc ces je Stock 
| ae Sheep Barns....... 
6 eee i. a: 
Seep Smoke House....... 
Insurance...... RAGS. 60a Tele- 
> pe Water in house...... 


Home Food Supply—garden, etc... . 


Mules and horses—ages and 
i, Serer Milk cows........ 
Sows...... BO crus Feeder 
eee Ewes...... (er 
Beef Cows...... Dairy Cows...... 
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DD ot Be eck sas Calves 
Heifers.... Steers.... Others.... 
Implements and machinery—Trac- 
Ae ee Feed on hand—Corn— 


Where he banks—borrows from 
PCA—FSA—or where........ In- 
debtedness on personal property, 
to whom, when due, mortgage..... 
Indebtedness on land, to whom, 
when due, delinquent...... Other 
indebtedness—Store, Doctor, Taxes, 
Insurance, Individuals, elsewhere. . . 
Life Insurance carried—amount and 
payable to...... What farm pro- 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Safe Employment 
for Reserve Funds 


EETING the short term investment 
needs of commercial and savings 
banks, insurance companies, industrial, 
railroad, utility corporations, monthly 
offerings of the Debentures are readily 
received. Purchasers of these joint and 
several obligations of the twelve issuing 
banks may thus earn a fair income on 
otherwise idle cash balances, with assur- 
ance of principal available on matu- 
rity dates selected. The Debentures also 
enjoy broad secondary marketability. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Further information may be obtained from 
CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Inspector’s or Appraiser’s Report... 


Signatures On Ledger 
Sheets Reduce Errors 


Bookkeeping errors can be cor- 
rected in this way: When a new 
account is taken, have the depositor 
sign his name at the upper left- 
hand corner of the ledger sheet. 
With the signature before him 
every time the account is active, 
the bookkeeper becomes familiar 
with it and the possibility of an 
error is lessened. 
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HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 
THROUGH TONIGHT 





You can do it by not using Long Distance between 


7 and 10 P.M. Those are the night-time hours 


when many service men are off duty and it’s their 


best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bankers Conventions 


National Associations 


May 11-12—National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, The Waldorf As- 
toria, New York, N. Y. 

June 6-8—American Institute of Banking, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 18-July 1—Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

September 19-20—National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Ho- 
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tel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
September 24-27--A.B.A., Chicago. 


State Associations 

May 4—North Carolina, Sir Walter Hotel, 
Raleigh. 

May 5-6—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 

May 9-10—Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville. 

May 10—South Carolina, Hotel Colum- 
bia, Columbia. 

May 11-13—New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Hotel New York City. 

May 15-17—Missouri, Kansas City. 





May 16-17—Mississippi, Buena Vista Ho- 
tel, Biloxi. 

May 16-18—Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

May 17-18—Ohio, Hotel Deshler Wallick, 
Columbus. 

May 17-18—Kansas, Jay Hawk Hotel, 
Topeka. 

May 18-19—Alabama, Jefferson Davis Ho- 
tel, Montgomery. 

May  18-20—Colorado, 
Denver. 

May 19—New Hampshire, Carpenter Ho- 
tel, Manchester (Tentative). 

May 22-24—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

May 24-25—California, Huntington Ho- 
tel, Pasadena. 

May 24-25—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. 

May 24-25—Pennsylvania, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 

May 24-26—Illinois, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

May 25-26—Maryland, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore (Tentative). 

May 28-30—Oregon, Benson Hotel, Port- 
land. 

June 2—Washington, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane (Tentative). 

June 2-3—West Virginia, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston. 

June 8-9—Virginia, Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke. 

June 8-9—Wisconsin, Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 

June 9-10—‘ outh Dakota, Alonzo Ward 
Hotel erdeen (Tentative). 

June 12—\_. h Dakota, Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo. 

June 13-14—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul. 

June 15-16—Michigan, Hotel Statler, De- 
troit. 

June 16-17—Wyoming, Gladstone Hotel, 
Casper. 

June 17—Vermont, Hotel Vermont, Burl- 
ington. 

June 23-25—Maine, Poland Spring. 

June 24—Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

July 3-4—Arkansas Junior Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

September 3-4—Iowa, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines. 


Shinley Hotel, 


Ineffective Alarm Systems 


The alarm bell on the vault of an 
Illinois bank started to ring early 
one morning. The cashier was in- 
side the vault. He called to a new 
savings teller: “Stop leaning 
against that signal button.” The 
alarm stopped. 

So frequently are alarms rung 
by accident that employees and of- 
ficers and, in fact, village police of- 
ficials, pay little attention to them. 


If talks with local insurance rep- 
resentatives show that businessmen 
are neglecting renewals, a word 
from you may correct the situation. 
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Answers to Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 12 


a—While collateral is sometimes ab- 
breviated, Coll., and when we ab- 
breviate the phrase, “loans and discounts,” 
we use a capital L to stand for loans, still 
it is not proper to use Coll/L to mean col- 
lateral loans. It stands for collection letter. 
c—Some banks call this department 
the central proof department, but its 
activities include both proving and dis- 


tributing items to the various other de- 
partments. 


d—aAs a matter of fact, in Salt Lake 

City is a branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco which is the 
12th Federal Reserve District Bank. While 
it is not absolutely necessary for all bank 
employees to be familiar with the boun- 
daries of all Federal Reserve Districts, it 
is a good idea for everyone to study the 
boundaries, and particularly to fix in his 
mind the locations of the Federal Reserve 
branches in the different districts. The 
12th district is the largest and includes all 
of the Pacific Coast states plus Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah, and most of Arizona. 


a, c, d, and e—This examination 

should be made by the teller who 
has plenty of time to examine the entire 
check. After it has been passed by him, it 
should not be necessary for others in the 
bank to examine more than the right-hand 
end of the check where they should find 
the transit number, the amount, and the 
signature. Of course it is true that many 
checks are so badly arranged that even a 
lister has to look over the entire face of 
the check to find the amount. Bankers 
Monthly is conducting a campaign to 
eliminate these poorly arranged checks. 


a—Operators are taught nowadays to 

press as many keys as possible at one 
time and to strike the motor bar at the 
last depression with the little finger. It is 
possible with this series of numbers to 
strike each one at one depression, striking 
the motor bar with the little finger at the 
same time. Therefore, five depressions will 
list these five numbers. 


b—The United States Secret Service 

makes the following request: “When 
a stranger gives you a counterfeit bill: 1. 
Do not return it; 2. Telephone the police 
at once; 3. Delay the passer under a pre- 
text; 4. Avoid argument if necessary, tell 
him the police will handle the matter; 5. 
Write down a description if the passer 
leaves; 6. Take the tag numbers of any 
cars involved. 


d—A list of the portraits on different 

sizes of different denominations of 
currency will be found on one of the early 
pages in the Bankers Directory. This in- 
formation should be memorized by every 
person who handles currency. 


d—Only those bonds issued by the 

federal government are referred to as 
government bonds. Those issued by cities, 
counties, and states are called municipal 
bonds. 
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THE VALUE OF Experience 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


— successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


HM 


We have been closely associated with sec- 
ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 
advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 
of all types and sizes. 


Hn 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 





Merritt LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


hei peaidicecaicmeeebiliiaelieniane 
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9} a—Capital is a liability because if the 
bank were liquidated, the capital 
would be paid to the stockholders. 
c—This is a legal term with respect 
to trust work which should be famil- 


iar to everyone in banking. A man dies 
intestate when he leaves no will. 


a—More than one person would be 
able to withdraw funds from each 
type of account listed except a personal 
checking account. 


a—Every corporation must file a res- 

olution of the Board of Directors au- 
thorizing certain persons within the cor- 
poration to sign checks and a copy of this 
resolution with the signatures of those 
authorized to sign, must be on file in the 
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bank. Anyone handling checks of such 
corporations should familiarize himself 
with these signatures. Note that the per- 
son authorized to sign does not have to be 
an officer of the corporation. 
b, c, d, e—Even though the person 
making the deposit is known to be 
the one whose name is on the deposit 
ticket, it is important to compare the 
ticket with the passbook because the de- 
positor might bring the wrong passbook. 
b—It should be obvious that a person 
with a loud, harsh voice working at a 
teller’s window would likely disturb others 
nearby. Also he might embarrass custom- 


ers by speaking of some confidential infor- 
mation regarding the customer’s account. 
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A muffled voice would not be desirable 
for a teller because the customer would 
have difficulty in hearing him. 

A critical voice certainly should be 
avoided because customers would dislike 
dealing with such a person. 


| d—Abrasion is the loss of metal due 

to the wear of coins in use. The 
amount of abrasjon is readily discovered 
by weighing a bag of old coins of the 
same denomination and containing the 
same number and comparing it to a bag 
of new coins. 


d—There are 50 pennies in a roll. 


a—While it is the custom to write a 
note with the phrase “for value re- 
ceived,” it is not necessary in order to 


make the note negotiable. A note is a 
promise to pay a specified sum to a named 
payee. And the reason for making that 
promise need not be stated in any way. 
If you want to study this subject further, 
refer to the Negotiable Instruments Act 
to be found in a Bankers Directory. 


b—The amount would be a liability 

because it must be held to be paid 
out as soon as the owner is found. It is 
just as much a liability as a bills payable 
item. 


f—A real estate broker would be an 

agent for the corporation and there- 
fore an agent account would be the appro- 
priate one. By signing himself as agent, he 
avoids personal liability. 
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c—It should be known to everyone 

handling checks in a bank that the 
written amount on the check is the legal 
amount if there is a difference. However, 
when cashing a check for an amount dif- 
ferent from the numeral amount, the tell- 
er, or the first person handling it, should 
write with a pencil near the numeral 
amount, the amount he paid out. Then 
everyone else will list the check for that 
amount. 


The Quiz For 
Group Meetings 


We are very much interested in 
your Bankers Monthly Quiz. In fact, 
we had already planned to have a 
Quiz at our group meeting this 
month when we came across yours 
in the March issue. We are enclosing 
stamps and a self-addressed enve- 
lope, for which we would thank you 
to send us a copy of the January, 
February, and March Quizzes. 

We are expecting a good bit of 
enlightenment to come from the 
Quiz program as well as some mer- 
riment. Thanking you in advance, 
we remain—Dizxie C. Lansing, Pur- 
chasing Department, Rapides Bank 
& Trust Co., Alexandria, Louisiana. 


Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved. Rather 
than ask any bank to remit for 
the number of reprints ordered for 
any one month, we are offering to 
accept subscriptions for a year, pay- 
ment to be made for the entire 12 
months about the middle of the 
year. That is, if you ordered 20 cop- 
ies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. We can still supply reprints 
of the quizzes published in January, 
February, March, and April. 


Scratch Pads Save 
Customer's Patience 


Keep a scratch pad and pencil 
near the telephone. Do not try the 
patience of your customer by ask- 
ing that he wait until you get the 
necessary materials. 


While machine operation is a 
mechanical task, supervision of ma- 
chine operators requires executive 
ahility. 
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Incentives For Personnel 
The Superior Bank 


1. All positions where practical 
classified as to duties, responsibility 
and graded as to performance stand- 
ards. 

2. Wages and salaries based on 
minimum and maximum established 
for each job classification and per- 
formance standard. 

3. Supervisors’, department or 
division managers’ salaries based on 
initiative and responsibility. 

4. Rewards or bonuses for sug- 
gestions which improve system and 
procedure. 

5. Salaries commensurate with 
money handling responsibilities. 


The Intermediate Bank 


1. Positions not classified as to 
duties, responsibilities. 

2. No performance standards. 

3. Wages and salaries based on 
seniority. 

4. No consideration given for ex- 
tra performances or assumption of 
increased responsibility. 


The Retrogressive Bank 


1. No classification or grading of 
jobs. 

2. Wages and salaries based en- 
tirely on length of service. 

3. Salaries and wages of officers 
depending on position, stock owned, 
family connections or seniority. 


From a Management Rating Chart for Banks 
distributed by Marshall Corns.and Company, 
Inc., 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


A Forger Who 
Didn't Collect 


The following item was published 
in the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation Protective Bulletin, and it 
illustrates the importance of not 
allowing withdrawals from new ac- 
counts. until after the check which 
opens the account has been cleared. 

“Clinton G. Bickel, cashier, Citi- 
zens National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pottstown, reports that, on July 15, 
1943 a man using the name of Allen 
P. Drexel opened a savings account 
at the Citizens National: by deposit- 
ing a check drawn on the Reading 
Trust Company in the amount of 
$387. This check was returned 
marked “Forgery.” The check car- 
ried a spurious signature of Solon 
P. Bousher and was drawn payable 
to Allen P. Drexel. The check was 
a stock form without imprint. 

“On July 16, 1943, he opened a 
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Special Checking Account in the 
name of Allen P. Drexel with a 
check drawn on the City Bank and 
Trust Co. of Reading, in the amount 
of $225. This check was also re- 
turned marked “Forgery.” This 
check purported to have been drawn 
by Lamson Silk Throwing Co., by 
J. R. Lamson, payable to Allen P. 
Drexel, and was imprinted. 

“Drexel did not succeed in with- 
drawing any funds from the bank. 
His age is 38, 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
150 pounds, dark complexion, khaki 
clothing. He said his business is “Ice 
plant repair man.” He was not 
known at his local address.” 
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Treasurer's Checks Outstanding 
Total Deposits. ... 
Federal Funds Purchased . . 
Acceptances .. ++ s+ > 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . . 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .. . 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1944 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Of- 
fices Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes, etc. 













Total Liabilities . .. 


Per te a to secure public 







of October 31, 1941. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Loans and Bills Pe ere tak 675,241,256.40 
Public Securities e ° $ 68,622,167.98 
Stock of the Federal ‘Reserve! Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . = 15,229,273.86 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,556,960.32 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable .... . e 7,880,235.63 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 1,682,339.44 
103,770,977.23 
Bank Buildings . . 2 «2 ee ee ee eee 10,119,584.19 
Other Real Estate . . . - ee we oe we eee 868,297.94 
Total Resources. . .. > 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Oe i ss a 90,000,000. 00 
Surplus Fund... .. -. . « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . - 34,264,976.86 
Total Capital Funds. .-... . . . . $ 294,264,976.86 
Deposits . ° $2,914,354,698.56 


25,824,627.82 


Securities carried at $757,566,916.11 in the above Statement are 


© © «© © «© « 2,940,179,326.38 

: ate ve Oe 1 .00 
$ 5,859,345.22 
3,302,384.90 

2, 

92,379.00 
152,550.00 
2,700,000.00 
1,075,812.78 
+ __15,857,664.97 

22,435,367.07 

‘ee eo $3,275,179,670.31 

payne for 
moneys as required by low and too mt 


is Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the E: 
non on 1944, French Branches as of October 31, 1942, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cleveland Bank Increases 
Capital 


The stockholders of The National 
City Bank of Cleveland recently 
authorized an increase in capital 
funds in the amount of $3,375,000 
by the sale of 112,500 shares of 
stock at $30 a share. The statement 
of condition of the bank, after the 
sale of this stock, will show capital © 
of $9,000,000, surplus of $9,000,000, 
and total capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits in excess of $19,500,- 
000. In addition, the reserves of the 
bank now amount to more than 
$2,750,000. 





Madison Ave. at 60th St, 





+ $ 519,379,622.74 
1,965,799,931.81 


. $3,275,179,670.31 
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other purposes. 


ish Branches as of 
Belgian Branch as 








An Outline For Industrial 
Prosperity After The War 


Believing that post-war planning 
in many lines of industry will be 
on a scale commensurate with the 
unprecedented post-war purchas- 
ing power of the American people 


which is anticipated as a conse- 
quence of very high post-war em- 
ployment fortified by tens of bil- 
lions of dollars of individual war 
savings, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has _ issued 
Handbook No. 1 for Industry en- 
tilled “Planning The Future Of 








Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 





Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 


Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia «+ Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Cincinnati «+ St.Louis + San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 





Your Business.” 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment has local committees 
and these recommend early con- 
sultation between business men and 
bankers in each community and be- 
tween the individual business man 
and his banker in order that both 
may acquire, as far as now possible, 
a concrete and detailed under- 
standing of the post-war problems 
which they must jointly solve. 


It is well to note the high type 
of men on the board of trustees of 
this organization which is entirely 
voluntary and non-profit. The 
chairman is Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration. Some of the other mem- 
bers are Carle C. Conway, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Can 
Company; Chester C. Davis, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Marion B. Folsom, 
treasurer, Eastman Kodak Co.; 
Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board, General Foods Corp.; Charles 
R. Hook, president, The American 
Rolling M’ : Co.; Jay C. Hormel, 
president, Geo. A. Hormel Co.; 
Philip G. Johnson, president, Boe- 
ing Aircraft Corp.; Harrison Jones, 
chairman of the board, The Coca- 
Cola Company; Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, vice president, General Motors 
Corporation; John Stuart, chair- 
man, Quaker Oats Co. 

Obviously, this is free enterprise 
at work to plan for its own inter- 
ests. 

As an introduction to this hand- 
book, the special committee prepar- 
ing it says in part: 

“This handbook has been pre- 
pared by a special committee of 
the Association of Consulting Man- 
agement Engineers, who have made 
this their contribution to the com- 
mon goal of high production and 
jobs after the war. It provides you 
with a complete planning pro- 
cedure and represents the experi- 
ence and knowledge of a group of 
the country’s outstanding manage- 
ment consultants. 

“The postwar opportunity for 
American business, of which your 
concern is a part, lies in the fact 
that, at the end of the war, there 
will be a great need for goods and 
services unavailable during the war. 
And individuals will be in posses- 
sion of savings—already totaling 
tens of billions of dollars—to satisfy 
those needs. 

“The challenge to American busi- 
ness lies in preparing to produce 
the goods on which these savings 
can be spent, thus creating the op- 
portunities for employment which 
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the millions of men and women 
from the armed forces and the war 
factories will be seeking.” 

Another idea as to the practical 

value of this workbook for anyone 
engaged in industry may be had 
from the six steps which it sug- 
gests be taken in each industrial 
organization, and for each of which 
it provides a specific working out- 
line. These six steps are: 

Step I:—Define and place re- 
sponsibility for postwar plan- 
ning. (For the head of the busi- 
ness) 

Step II:—Plan your product pro- 
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grams. (For the chief engineer 
and research engineer) 

Step III:—Plan your market and 
sales program. (For the sales 
manager and his assistants) 

Step IV:—Determine the manu- 
facturing facilities you require. 
(For the works manager and 
head of production) 

Step V:—Estimate your employ- 
ment requirements, define jobs 
and plan employee training. 
(For all executives but espe- 
cially the works manager and 
the personnel manager) 

Step VI:—Estimate the operating 
funds and plan their sources. 
(For accounting and financial 
officers) 

Copies of these booklets for dis- 
tribution to your local businessmen 
may be had by addressing Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


Terminated Government 
Contracts 


With more than 12,000 prime 
contracts already canceled by the 
Army alone (totaling more than 
$8,000,000,000 in value), many 
business executives are face to face 
with an important new administra- 
tive problem. 

Speedy settlement of terminated 
contracts depends on the ability of 
the contractor to quickly assemble 
all costs incurred to date, including 
claims of subcontractors and other 
vendors. This also involves segre- 
gation of working inventory of ma- 
terials, parts and sub-assemblies; 
accumulation of costs of tools, en- 
gineering services and other over- 
head; and an accurate estimate of 
profits applicable to the partially 
completed contracts. 

A new and important factor is 
that of properly accumulating post 
termination costs—involving accu- 
rate recording of time spent by all 
employees in performing the tasks 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph and in actually preparing 
the contractor’s claim. 


How one large Government con- 
tractor—Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Inc.—has met this problem 
successfully is. outlined in a fact- 
packed 28-page booklet just pub- 
lished by the Systems Division of 
Remington Rand, Inc., in co-opera- 
tion with the Sperry organization. 
Entitled “Effective Control of 
Terminated Government Contracts, 
as practiced by Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Inc.” this booklet outlines the 


BANK 
MONEY 
ORDER 
FOLDER 


This new folder to hel 

sell bank money orders is just 
off ou — Write for sam- 
ple and prices today. 


PERSONAL 
LOAN ADVERTISING 


We have also just issued a new 
series of blotters for bank per- 
sonal loan departments, and 
a new bank personal loan 
folder. Samples on request. 


The McCULLOUGH Company 


INCORPORATED 
32 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





Sperry approach to the problem, 
complete details of operating pro- 
cedures and illustrations of many 
forms which have been found effec- 
tive in accumulating and checking 
all claim factors. This booklet has 
been further supplemented by a 
complete “Management Controller” 
which illustrates additional forms 
that may be adapted by any organ- 
ization desiring to install a system 
similar to that used by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Inc. 

Copies are available on request 
from Systems and Methods Techni- 
cians at any Remington Rand, Inc. 
office. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 





USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter — to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Forms 65 Coin and Currency Trays 
; Accrual Gesuntion ont Audit 7 Conyieelaure 
Control 68 Counter Cash Protectors 
4 Adding Machines 68 Coupon Books 
5 Adding Machine Rolls and 70 Coupon Envelopes 
6 Addressing Machines WY Currency eines 
7 Addressing Machine Plates, 73 Currency Straps 
.— 74 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
9 Advertising 75 Dating Machines and S 
Architects 
77 Depositories 
12 Autographic Registers 78 Deposit Ticket Files 
13 Bandit Resisting Enciosuresand 79 Desk Fountain Pens 
os Amy > Desk - ers 
15 Bank Building Posturee 82 Desk Signs 
16 Bank Directories 83 Dictating Machines 
17 Bank Stationers 84 Dip Pen Desk Sets 
18 Bankers’ Note 85 Duplicators 
4 —? Envelopes 86 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Banking Textbooks 87 Electric Signs 
— 88 Electric Time S 
Binders, Check ee eee 
Bn oa Be Euan alls Cops 
Blotters, Advertising 
Bookkeeping Equipment 93 File Boxes 
gns 
no epee 87 Filing Labinets 
Cabinets, Stee! ng 
Calculating Machine Desks 98 Filing Systems 
Caleulating Machines ‘ Fire Alarms Systems 
—— Checks ‘orms 101 Forms 
Carbon yo —_ —. 102 — One-Time Carbon 
= Gliders, Furniture 104 — 
Central Files 106 Glass S 
Chairs, Offices and Publiie 107 — 


108 Gummed Tapes 


; 
Hy 


Chair Pads and Cushions 108 Honor Roll Piaques 
Signs 110 Index Tabs 
Book Covers 112 Laks, Duplicating Machine 
Cancelling Perforators 113 tok in Form ne 
Endorsers Systems 


yst 
115 Interest Calculators 
116 Interest Computing Machines 


cree fTEOTEOT 88 8S RLSKSS BRINRBRESK & 


= Mail Envelopes 
157 Rubber Stamps 


158 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
eaten Deposit Box Key-Hole 


162 

163 Safety Paper Suppliers 

aii Banks, Home and 

et 

165 Scales, Postal and Parcel Post 

oo 
Sealing Wax 

168 Seals 

169 Seals, Coin Bag 

170 Seals, Corporation, Netary, etc 

171 Signs, Bronze 

172 Stamp Affixers 

173 Stamp Pads 

174 $ Machines and Staples 

175 Steno Note Books 

176 Stene Note Book Holders 

177 $i Files 

178 Bank and Office 


179 Tags 

180 Tear Gas 

181 Telephone Index 

182 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
Time Recorders 


Registers 184 Time Stamps 
Signers 117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 185 Travelers Checks 
Sorters chines 186 Tying Machines 
Sorting Trays 118 Lamps, Desk 187 Type Cleaners 
Chvtetnas Sextnge = Lamps, Filing = |) at al 
ips, Paper Lamps, Fluorescent 1 ypewriter Stands 
Sent and Hat Racks 121 Lamps, Stenographers 190 Vault 
im Bags 
Coin Boxes = ee ae 191 Vault Equipment 
Coin Cards Letter Trays 1% Vault Ventilators 
Coin Changers 1 S Fluorescent 193 V. Blinds 
Coin Clocks 125 Loose Leaf Binders 194 Visible Records 
Coin Counting Machines 126 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 195 War Bonds Bank Pian 
Coin Counting and Packaging 127 Mailing Equipment 196 War Bond Safekeeping System 
128 Maps 197 Wardrobe 
Hy Coin Sorting and Counti 130 Metered Mail Systems is Wenhonen Ren System 
in 
Machines 7 131 Money Orders 200 Window and Lobby Displays 


OIC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PERRY POSTCARS SIO EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on... 








New Light Maintains 
Employee Health 


Industry can now safely apply a 
principle widely used in the hospi- 
tal field—the germicidal effects of 
ultraviolet rays to the disinfection 
of the air—in plants and offices 
through the use of a new device 
known as Hygeaire System. 

Hygeaire System is a combination 
of the well known G. E. Germicidal 
Tube and a patented reflector in the 





fixture designed to project a zone of 
protection across an area above eye- 
level. Air-borne bacteria and vir- 
uses are carried into the zone of 
ultraviolet rays and to their deaths, 
by convected air currents, giving 
to the protected space the germici- 
dal effect of 100 air changes per 
hour. 

Industry has found in Hygeaire a 
new tool with which to combat 
absenteeism, dirsupted production 
schedules, and unavailability of key 
personnel. Its low initial and oper- 
ating costs, ease of installation, long 
life and ease of tube replacement 
are worthwhile features. 

It is made by the American Ster- 
ilizer Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
The Graybar Electric Company and 
General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion are the distributors. 


New Paper And 
Frisket Cement 


The scarcity of rubber for use in 
civilian goods is not proving a han- 


NVELOPES 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street - - - Boston, Mass. 
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INK and TYPEWRITER 
RUSH ERASER Cass 


FybRglass “MAGIC” 
ERASER FybRgloss Refills 


More THAN JUST ANOTHER 
ERASER 


You will find it indispensable 
for making corrections on 
MULTILITH and HECTOGRAPH 
Originals. 

Order from your Stationer or 
write for sample. 50c postpaid 


THE ERASER CO. 


Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


dicap to the users of paper and fris- 
ket cement, according to a statement 
of So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of adhesives. 

In announcing the development 
of a new non-rubber cement, the 
company claims that its product is 
“transparent, will not discolor paper 
and is easily rubbed off, even when 
wet. It has the adhesive qualities of 
rubber.” 

This product is used exactly like 
rubber cement. It is packaged in 
quart and gallon jars, and is avail- 
able in unlimited quantities without 
priorities and for immediate deliv- 
ery. Inquires should be directed to 
So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, Ohio. 


Help For The Ladies With 
Red And Blue Tokens 


The tiny tokens now supplied as 
change by merchants for those who 
do not have the exact amount of 
ration coupons may be easily car- 
ried in a new fold manufactured by 
the Hill Advertising Specialties 
Company, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. The fold is made of 
heavy paper but resembles light 
leather. It contains compartments 
into which both ted and blue tok- 
ens fit—separate compartments for 
each. Space on the front of the con- 
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tainer is allowed for the printing of 
the bank’s name, and it is suggested 
that they be given free to bank cus- 
tomers. 


Ration Token Holders 


In order to provide a convenient 
means for carrying the new red and 
blue ration tokens, the Louis F. Dow 
Co. is providing 
banks and others 
with holders into 
which the tokens 
may be quickly 
placed and quickly 
withdrawn. The il- 
lustration gives an 
idea of the appear- 
ance of the holder. 
It is provided with 
springs inside which 
hold the tokens 
firmly. The red tok- 
ens are put into the 
holder at one end, 
and the blue tokens 
at the other. The 
bank’s name is 
printed on the out- 
side, and the prod- 
uct is manufactured 
and sold with the permission of 
OPA. A sample and price list may 
be obtained from the Louis F. Dow 
Co., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





No Priority Needed For 
This Copyholder 


When the W.P.B. Order M126 
precluded the use of metal for 
copyholders, along with all office 
equipment, it looked as if the RITE- 
LINE Copyholder would be “out” 
for the duration. But the same in- 
ventor who deSigned the original 
RITE-LINE has worked out an in- 
genuous Victory Model entirely con- 
structed of non-critical materials. 

The wood selected for making the 
new RITE-LINE Copyholder is 
Rock Maple, It is hard and tough 
and has little or no tendency to 
warp, chip, or crack. Its fine, even 
grain not only works cleanly, but 
is an excellent foundation for any 
type of finish, varnish, paint, lac- 
quer, or enamel. 


Analyze errors to find safeguards 
against them. 


Some of the best people in the 
world are your customers. 


Talk with customers about their 
check forms. 


E 


xperience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 


manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 


Assocsatson, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation “4 


Financing Equipment For 
Commercial And Industrial 
Enterprise 


A report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City, 96 pages, 
price $1.50. 

A public-relations-minded banker 
would undoubtedly be stimulated 
to read this book by the following 
paragraph in the Preface: “The 
changing demands of business for 
short- and medium-term credit 
have produced two major types of 
adaptations on the supply side of 
the business financing market. The 
first of these is the marked change 
that has come about in the lending 
policies and techniques of commer- 
cial banks; the second is the growth 
of non-bank lending agencies spec- 
ially organized to meet these newer 
credit needs. The rapidity with 
which these adaptations have been 
made is perhaps responsible for the 
fact that little is known of their 
character and extent; whatever the 
reason, it seems clear that there is 
inadequate understanding of recent 
changes in the functioning of com- 
mercial banks as business financing 
agencies, and still less understand- 
ing of the part played by non-bank 
agencies in the business credit 
market.” 
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RENEWS 

Gripping Surface 
of Typewriter 
RUBBER ROLLERS 


Cant-Slip stops 

skidding. Fills 

OO. BA, 
ly agi 

writer rubber rollers at ell 

order. — in yo = 3 

years. Very easy to a 

the makers of Clasetype, the type 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BX Hudson St., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 

























Be sure to see the new 


BANKADS 


Advertising Service | 


Every ad illustrated with 
timely, LIFE-like, hu- 
man interest photos. | 
Complete with copy and 
type set-upsin mat form. | 
Nodrawings. Nothinglike | 
it anywhere. Gives your | 
bank 100% advertisingef- | 
ficiency. WriteforFREE | 
proofs of these new, up-to- | 
the- minute, eye-catching, 
ready-to-use BAN KADS, 
No obligations. 


EYE-CATCHERS, INC. 
10-12 E. 38th St., New York 16 


HUNDREDS OF BANKS 


now use this new dip-pen set because of 12 
advantages. It swivels to every angle for 
convenience and beauty, can't tip, can't 
spill, fingers can't be soiled, pen can't 
collect sludge, etc.—$3. 


E> 

Cy, SWIVODEX 
Cp— 
Re) _ ZEPHYR AMERICAN CORP. 


2 West 46th St. New York 19, N.Y. 


DESK: NAME PLATES 


On Mahogany, Walnut or Oak polished stands in 
Gold or white letters, beveled plate glass top. 
Send for our illus. folder for styles and prices. 


TREN ARE AWRTNGSO) 


Rm. 304. 10 W. 47th St., N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 




















IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


These Storage Files will 
stand all abuse. They are 
built out of 275 Ib. test ‘cor- 
rugated board and rein- 
forced with steel not only 
on the shell but at the four 
corners of the drawers as 
well. They are beautiful in 
appearance, finished in 
an attractive olive green 
shade, matching your reg- 
ular active office files. 
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Rapid Sorting Device For Table Use 


The Multi Sort idea has been applied to a table sort which 
brings the work nearer to the eyes and makes rapid sorting 
easier. For example, the manufacturers, Remington Rand, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York, say that 1500 pieces may be sorted per hour 
in a 100 division Multi Sort. Either one or several of these table 
devices may be used. One will serve if the sorting is alphabetical. 
If a finer sort is needed, as many as four can be used by one 


sorter. 


The manufacturers state that Multi Sort presents the 


fastest known method for sorting cancelled checks into numerical 
sequence, or alphabetical sequence. The dividers are so made 
that any size of paper may be sorted, from four to thirteen inches. 
If the Multi Sort is to be used for sorting checks, the lower height 
is used. If it is to be used for sorting letters, the larger size is used. 


How To Sell Service By 
Direct Mail 


By R. E. Doan. Published by Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 146 pages, price $2.50. 

Considering the large amount of 
money expended on direct mail, and 
the important part played by this 
medium in every bank’s advertis- 
ing program, the need for a practi- 
cal, helpful book on the subject has 
been evident for many years. 

The author has not only drawn 
upon his own experience but on the 
accumulated experience of direct 
mail experts in banking and other 
lines of business. In this book he 
gives many actual examples of di- 
rect mail pieees that have been suc- 
cessfully used by banks. 

Different chapters take up the 
handling of the mailing list; — 


writing preparation; planning copy; 
writing copy; mechanical details; 
personalized form letters and other 
direct mail pieces such as booklets, 
folders, etc. 

Actual examples of form letters 
for acknowledging new accounts, 
reopened accounts, closed accounts, 
former borrower follow-up, anti- 
dormacy, new arrivals in city, per- 
sonal loan solicitation and many 
others are given. 


Fold Several Notices At 
A Time 


When sending out note notices, 
if several notices are folded at once 
so as to fit the envelope, they are 
quickly picked up and placed in the 
right envelope for mailing. After 
folding, turn the pile upside down, 
and pick each one off the bottom. 








STOCK SIZES AND PRICES 





No. Suggested | Uses 


Inside Dimensions PRICE 








Width Heiaht Lenath Single Carton 
10% | 24 | $2.35 | $2.25 
10% 24 2.85 2.75 

8% 24 2.30 2.20 
4M 24 1.85 1.75 
4% 24 1.60 1.50 
4% 24 1.60 1.50 
3% 24 1.90 1.80 
10% 24 2.15 2.05 
12 24 2.60 2.50 
12% 18 3.35 3.25 





* These numbers have divider partitions which are removable. 
+ Packed 6 to a carton—all others packed 12 to a carton. 
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EVERY 
a0):tumel: 
BANK FORM 


How many forms do you use in 
your bank operations? We stock 
or supply nearly 500 standard 
bank forms. We shall be pleased 
to submit samples or prices of 
any item you require. Write us 
today outlining your needs or 
send a specimen of the form 
you may now be using. Thirty 
years’ service to banks—-satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and quotations 











COMPLETE 
UNIT of TRAY, 
ENVELOPES, 
and PASS BOOKS 







* Ad mats, advertising folders, and 
radio spots to push your.sales. 


* Serve your customers—get new 
customers—make money! 


* Write today for samples, complete 
information on this convenient... 


SIMPLE SERVICE that WILL LET YOU MAKE 
$500 ona $25 Juvestment 






New Fluorescent Lamp 


The New Colovolt Cold Cathode 
Low Voltage Lamp, manufactured 
by the General Luminescent Cor- 
poration, 638 S. Federal St., Chicago 
5, Ill. is a fluorescent lamp which 
comes in a standard 93-inch length, 
and 25 mm diameter. Complete data 
and forty salient features of this 
new cold cathode fluorescent lamp 
are clearly and concisely stated in 
a booklet “Facts About Colovolt 
Cold Cathode Lighting” which has 
just been released by the above con- 
cern. We are advised that you may 
secure a copy by writing Mr. R. L. 
Sullivan, General Luminescent Cor- 
poration, on your business station- 
ery 

Among the facts in the booklet 
are those covering such subjects as: 
low voltage requirements; instan- 
taneous starting (no starters need- 
ed); starting and operation in low 
ambient temperatures; 8000 hour 
lamp-life expectancy—and operat- 
ing guaranteee of one year; low 
surface brightness, with resultant 
minimum glare 


Help For Those Going 
Into The Service 


In a genuine effort to be helpful 
to those men and women who are 
joining the armed services, the 
Equitable Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, published a 
book entitled “Going Into The Serv- 
ice?” In this, it tells these people 
what to do about the following: 
Bank accounts, automobiles, valu- 
able papers, safe deposit box, real 
estate, life insurance, investments, 
will, power of attorney, revocable 
living trust. In each case, of course, 
it shows what the bank can do to 
help the customer while away. 


Comparing Checks With 
Money Orders 


E. W. Rossiter, President of the 
Bank of Hartington, Hartington, 
Nebraska, recently mailed to all of 
his customers, and also to others in 
the community who do not have 
checking accounts a comparison be- 
tween the bank checks and money 
orders as to cost. Following is the 
contents of this small circular. 


The Lowly Two-Cent Stamp 


A few years ago, you could mail 
a letter anywhere in the United 
States for two cents. In those days, 
the lowly two-cent stamp provided 
the greatest bargain in this nation. 












































COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Coln Wrappers Night Depository Bags 

Bill Straps Seal Presses 

Coin Bags Teller's Moisteners 

Currency Bags Manual Coin Counters 

Draw String Bags Currency Racks 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

Lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 


has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


PUTA ROM AID EY 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 






HONOR ROLL 
PLAQUES 


Impressive tributes to those inthe 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 

570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 

CA 6-4792 







BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 

























Fashioned entirely of non-crit- 
ical materials. Bright, RAISED 
satin-finish letters on mottled, 
statuary brown background. 
LEGIBLE @ DISTINCTIVE © DURABLE 
Send approximate measure- 
ments for FREE full size 
PREVIEW SKETCH. 


Also Bronze-Like Desk Signs 
petite - STATES BRONZE 


GN CO., INC. 
New York 12, N. Y. 





570 Broadway 








MAKE CHANGE, COUNT ccc WRAP COINS 


liccu cately 


Write pater for Full 


etails on 


EQUIPMENT 


te meet the require- 
ments of every bank. 











RESERVE TROOPS 
IN ACTION 


on the food prowt 








wea From school and kitchen 

came the farmer’sdaugh- 
ters and often his wife,eager,determined, 
and able to operate the modern machines 
of food production; out of well-earned 
retirement came hardy veterans of the 
farm ...men who already had put in 40 
to 60 years tilling the soil; and from the 
schoolroom came sturdy farm boys to 
pitch in wholeheartedly to get the job 
done. And the job was done! Each year 
since the war began, America’s farms 
have produced in unparalleled abund- 
ance! e Nation salutes those gallant 
reserves who saved the vital Food Front 
for our country. 






And while everyone on the farm food 


front pitched in to do a more outstand- 








ing job in the production of food, fiber, 
and oils the Rauave Troops of rural 
America did other vital War work, too. 
The farmers and farm machinery deal- 
ers of America did, and are still doing 
the outstanding job of GETTING ALL 
SCRAP INTO THE BIG SCRAP. 
They are buying War Bonds and are 
keeping them, and playing an impor- 
tant part in every War task on the home 
front. All America and all the United 
Nations can justly salute the Reserve 
Troops of the United States in action 
on the Food Front. 

Minneapolis-Moline is producing all 
the tractors and‘farm machinery allowed 
under government limitation orders for 
which materials can be ob- 
tained—and many quality 
| onan for our Armed i 

orces so Victory may be \g 
ours sooner. 


SPREE TEES tie, 4 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


ee 





MINNESOTA, U.S.A 


Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say:—the two-cent stamp was 
next to the greatest bargain in our 
country. 

The greatest bargain—where you 
really get the most for your two- 
cents—has been for your personal 
check. That check book you get at 
the Bank of Hartington provides a 
supply of your own individual 
money-orders. With pen or pencil, 
you write your own money order 
out of your own check book, and 
send it to any place in the U.S.A. 
No time wasted. No waiting at post- 
office. No delays. No need for cash 
or change in your pocket. You make 
your own change by writing your 
check for the exact amount desired. 

Compare this convenient, inex- 
pensive method with the cost of 
postoffice money orders, Note just 
a few sample amounts and what 
you pay. 

For Orders from $.01 to $2.50, 10 
cents; $2.51 to $5.00, 14 cents; from 
$5.01 to $10.00, 19 cents; from 
$10.01 to $20.00, 22 cents; from 
$20.01 to $40.00, 25 cents; from 
$40.01 to $60.00, 30 cents; from 
$60.01 to $80.00, 34 cents; from 
$80.01 to $100.00, 37 cents. 

If you have been a customer at 
the Bank of Hartington, you have 
received this more convenient 
service over a ten-year period at a 
cost of only two cents per money 
order-check you have written in 
any sum you chose to write. 


The Revenue Act Of 1943 


Pubiished by Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York 11, N. Y. 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has issued a most 
valuable book on the Revenue Act 
of 1943 which became a law Feb- 
ruary 25, 1944. Not only is the com- 
plete law quoted, but it is analyzed 
and various features of it are tabu- 
lated. The paper-covered booklet 
contains 240 pages and may be had 
by writing to The Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. 


Percy H. Johnston, chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany announces the election of 
Daniel H. Haynes and Howard L. 
Sanders to the Advisory Board of 
the Madison Avenue at 46th Street 
office of the bank. Mr. Haynes is 
president and a director of Inter- 
national Cigar Machinery Company 
and vice president and a director 
of the American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company. Mr. Sanders is the 
treasurer of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation. 
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BANKING NEWS 





$2,000,000 Capital Increase 


An increase in the capital stock of 
the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington, from $8,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 with a substan- 
tial increase in the bank’s surplus 
account was announced by Law- 
rence M. Arnold, chairman; J. A. 
Swalwell, president, and Joel E. 
Ferris, executive vice-president, 
following the directors’ meeting 
held March 28. 

This substantial increase in capi- 
tal and surplus places the bank in a 
position of greater strength and 
leadership in the Western area, and 
will enable it to serve even better 
its many customers and borrowers. 


Identification Cards For 
Boys In The Service 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
of Richmond has issued identifica- 
tion cards to all of its former em- 
ployees and directors who are in 
the service. These cards have been 
helpful in cashing checks. Some of 
the expressions of appreciation the 
bank has received from its em- 
ployees are the following: 

“At the present time I’m stationed 


idea. I have already had occasions 
when a card of this nature would 
have come in handy.” 

“The identification cards are one 
of the nicest things that the bank 
could do for those of us in the serv- 
ice. There have been many occa- 
sions when I know it would have 
been very helpful to have had one. 
Congratulations,to Walter McAllis- 
ter for the thought.” 

“I think the identification idea is 
a swell one, and have wished for 
one on many occasions. I certainly 
appreciate the bank’s interest in the 
men that are in the Armed Forces. 
I will always remember the bank 
and its endeavor to do those little 
things that mean so much to em- 
ployees now serving in the Armed 
Forces.” 

G. M. Underhill, assistant vice 
president of the bank, states that 
the printer was so _ enthusiastic 
about the idea that he refused to 
make any charge for printing the 
cards. 


Two Chicago bankers have been 
elected to offices in the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. H. H. 
Faulstich, of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, has been elected 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 
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in Cedar Falls, Iowa, and no one 
will cash a personal check. They 
don’t consider our i.d. cards at all, 
and all personal checks have to be 
stamped by the executive officer to 
be valid. Now you know what a 
life-saver a personal identification 
card will be. I think Mac deserves 
a medal.” ‘ 

“The suggestion made by Walter 
McAllister is indeed a wonderful 
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OF THIS BANK IN GOOD STANDING UNTIL ENTERING OUR 
COUNTRY’S SERVICE. ANY COURTESY OR ACCOMMODATION 
WHICH CAN BE EXTENDED TO HIM/HER WILL BE SINCERELY 





WHOSE SIGNATURE APPEARS ON THE FACE OF THIS CARD, WAS 


4st. Cashier Vice President 


first vice president, and P. L. Bur- 
gett of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany was elected treasurer. 


Appointment of Henry J. Court | 
as assistant vice president in the 
banks and bankers department of 
Bank of America at the Los Angeles 
headquarters has been announced 
by L. M. Giannini, president of the 
institution. 








in buying 
business machine 
supplies under 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 

PLANS 





You save 10% to 40%, dis- 

counts on —_— wont « sup- 
lies ee g orders for as 
fittle as $10 worth. 
2 It is easier to earn discounts, 

because they are based on 
combined purchases of various 
types of supplies: for example, pur- 
chases of carbon paper help you 
earn larger discounts on ribbons, 
and vice versa. 


You are assured fresh supplies, 

without storage problems. be- 
cause delivery of supplies is made 
as you need them. 


Burroughs produces high quality 
roll paper and ribbons for prac- 
tically all makes of business 
machines, carbon paper for every 
need, journal paper and other sup- 
plies. For full details concerning 
prices and terms, call your local 
Burroughs office or write direct to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


~ 
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BANKS by States: 


This edition contains the latest, dated statement of every bank, 
broken down into 11 items—capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and/or reserves, deposits, other liabilities, cash, U. S. Government 
securities, other securities, loans and discounts, other resources, 
total resources, total liabilities. 


CANADIAN BANKS, FOREIGN BANKS, 
and BANKERS: 


Postoffice, population and Electoral District, Manager or Agent, 
capital, head office. Alphabetical index to countries, official per- 
sonnel and statements where available—world-wide information. 


I. B. A. 


Official personnel and complete list of membership. 


ACCESSIBLE: 


Banking Points to Non-Bank Towns: 





Towns without banking facilities are referred to the nearest bank 
towns. 


DISCONTINUED BANKS: 


A 5-year list of all discontinued bank titles, in one section. 
DIRECTORS A special section lists all directors of every bank. 


MAPS 74 of the Jatest Rand M¢Nally maps are included—one for each 
state, each Province of Canada, and foreign countries. 











ASSOCIATIONS All state and federal bank associations are indicated; complete 

information is given on all federal and state banking agencies, 
MISCELLANEOUS Federal Reserve Banks; a selected list of investment dealers is 
shown after banks in metropolitan centers. 
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Changes since Rand M9Nally Bankers Directory, First 1944 Edition. 


New Branches 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation. 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


ce eee eee 


Through Absorption 


Total Gisdombinwed ..... oo. ccccccccs 


...,...-National 1; State 1 


galgp anes National 1; State 3 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices 
SEI Seren ri err eee eee 


CALIFORNIA 

Fort McDowell 
American Trust Company, Fort Mc- 
Dowell Banking Facility Office — 
Agency of Marina Office, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
(D. B. Odell, Manager. Opened January 
24, 1944) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Fifty-fourth and 
Vermont Office 16-156 
(Discontinued and business transferred 
to and consolidated with Fifty-fourth 
and Fourth Avenue Office at close of 
business February 26, 1944) 

Minter Field 

* Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Minter Field Banking 
Facility Office, Agency of Bakersfield 
Branch 
(A. C. Dimon, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 15, 1944) 

San Francisco 

* Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., United States Naval 
Drydock Banking Facility Office, 
Hunters Point—Agency of San Fran- 
cisco Main Office 
(M. S. Blois, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened March 20, 1944) 

Suisun City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fairfield-Suisun Army 
Air Base Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Suisun Branch 
(CW. C. Robbins, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 21, 1944) 


Trust & 


COLORADO 
Denver 
The Central Bank & Trust Company 


Change in title of Central Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, effective Feb- 
ruary, 1944) 
Denver 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 23-53 
(Changed title to Central & 
Trust Company, February, 1944) 
Haxtun 
Haxtun Community Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Ralph L. Scott, President; A. 
Sullivan, Cashier) 


FLORIDA 

Key West 

* The First National Bank of Key b Ae o 
TTT CTP TOT ET er eer ee. -4 
(Changed title to The Florida National 
Bank at Key West, April 15, 1944) 

Key West 
* The Florida National Bank at an 
West 63-41 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Key West, effective April 15, 
1944) 


GEQRGIA 
Lula 
Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 


Bank—not Inc.) 64-1146 
(Liquidated December 31, 1943) 
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National 2; State 6 


HAWAII 
Hanapepe 
Bank of Hawaii, Hanapepe Branch of 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Hanapepe 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hanapepe Branch... .59-143 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 
Buena Vista National Bank of Coster 
(Capital $50,000. Albert H. Gilster, 
President; P. S. Wilson, Cashier. Con- 
version of Buena Vista State Bank, 
effective March 1, 1944) 
Chester 
Buena Vista State Bank . - 
(Converted to a National bank under 
title of Buena Vista National Bank of 
Chester, effective March 1, 1944) 
Sidney 
Winston State Bank 
(Discontinued March 4, 1944) 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis 
Fletcher Trust Company, Stout Field 
Banking Facility Office 
(Allen J. Swift, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944) 

South Bend 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
any 71-52 
(Will merge with Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company as The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of South 
Bend, April 1, 1944) 

South Bend 
Merchants National Bank 
(Will merge with City National Bank 
& Trust Co. as The National Bank and 
Trust Co. of South Bend, April 1, 1944) 

South Bend 
The National Bank & Trust Company 
of South Bend 
(Capital $900,000, Surplus and Profits 
$545,000. C. F. Cunningham, President; 
D. M. Coen, Cashier. Merger of City 
National Bank & Trust Company and 
Merchants a er Bank. To become 
effective April 1, 1944) 


IOWA 
Everly 


* Everly State Bank 
(Capital $33,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. L. A. Witter, President; C. 
Chalstrom, Executive Vice President 
Opened April 10, 1944) 

Everly 

* Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, 
Spencer, Iowa 
(To be succeeded by Everly State 
Bask, Everly, which opened April 10, 
1944) 

Sioux City 

* Live Stock National Bank, Army Air 
Base Banking Facility Office 
(H. C. Linduski, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened February 28, 1944) 


Total 1 


KANSAS 
Fall River 


The Bank of Fall River 

(Entered voluntary liquidation and 
ceased accepting deposits February 23, 
1944. Most of loans purchased by First 
National Bank, Fredonia, Kans.) 

Victoria 

Farmers National Bank will open a 
Banking Facility Office at the alker 
Army Air Field, about April 1, 1944. 
(J. T. Pfeifer, Manager) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
Louisville Joint Stock Land er 
(will 


complete liquidation within 
thirty days from February 20, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 
Cloutierville 
* Bank of Cloutierville - 
(Closed February 29, 1944. Liquidated 
voluntarily) 


MICHIGAN 
Romulus 
* Wayne State Bank, Army Air Field 
Banking Facility Office of Wayne State 
Bank, Wayne 
(Opened February 2, 1944) 


MISSOURI 
Bakersfield 


* The Bakersfield State Bank... .80-877 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation April 
1, 1944) 

Blue Springs 

* Blue Springs Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. Geo. A. Schrader, President; 
S. K. Van Trump, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident and Cashier) 

Newburg 
The Bank of Fort Leonard Wood. 

80-1813 
(Succeeded by the new Fort Leonard 
Wood Bank which opened February 
26, 1944) 

rr 
Fort Leonard Wood Bank ....80-1813 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $8. 000. Thos. 
Staggs, President; \ Johnson, 
Cashier. Opened February 26, 1944. 
Took over deposit liability of The 
Bank of Fort onard Wood) 

Truxton 
Truxton Bank 80-1230 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No de- 
posits accepted after March 1, 1944) 


NEBRASKA 
Kearney 


ty Kearney National Bank of Kear- 


(Capital $100,000. Thos. Gass, Presi- 
dent; Jno M. Spear, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Fort Kearney State Bank, ef- 
fective March 28, 1944) 

Kearney 

* Fort Kearney State Bank 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fort Kearney National Bank 
of Kearney, March 28, 1944) 
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NEVADA 


Reno 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Reno Army Air Base Banking 
EEE THEO. sv idcpcccsesicsotencienes 
(Lino Del Grande, in charge. Opened 
February 28, 1944) 


NEW MEXICO 
Hobbs 
Lea County State Bank opened a Bank- 
ing Facility Office at Hobbs Army Air 


Field, January 31, 1944 .............6. 
(Dolores Bensing, Manager; Janet 
Carr, Assistant Manager) 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton 
The Industrial Bank .......... 50-1085 


(F. G. Belisle, President and Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, effective February 16, 
1944) 

Binghamton 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank ..50-1085 
(Changed title to The Industrial Bank, 
February 16, 1944) 

New York 

* The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Forty-Sixth Street Branch 
eee mee. Oe SEEM TE). cicccccccsccs 
(Discontinued at close of business 
(March 18, 1944) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Concord 

* Citizens Bank & Trust Company. .66-75 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Citizens National Bank of Con- 
cord, effective April 1, 1944) 

Concord 

* Citizens National 


Bank of Concord 

66-75 
(Capital $100,000. T. N. Spencer, “Presi- 
dent; Boyd Biggers, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, effective April 1, 1944) 

Hemp 

* Bank of Biscoe, Tellers Window 
Branch of Bank of Biscoe, Biscoe..... 
(Name of city changed to Robbins in 
March, 1944) 

Robbins 

* Bank of Biscoe, Tellers Window 
Branch of Bank of Biscoe, Biscoe..... 
(Name of city changed from Hemp to 
Robbins in March, 1944) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Zap 
* Bank of Beulah, Paying and Receiving 
Station of Bank of Beulah, Beulah.... 


(Closed. Reported by Head Office 
March 27, 1944) 
OHIO 
Akron 
The Firestone Bank ............ 56-66 
(Change in title of The Firestone 


Park Trust & Savings Bank, effective 
January 20, 1944) 

Akron 
Firestone Park Trust & Savings a 
(Changed title to The Firestone Bank, 
January 20, 1944) 


Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank ...... 56-1119 
(Capital $32,000, Surplus and Profits 


$8,000. W. A. Yinger, President; J. S. 
Kneisley, Cashier. Incorporation of 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc., effec- 
tive January 3, 1944) 

Quincy 
The Miami Valley Bank, Uninc. 56-1119 
(Incorporated as The Miami Valley 
Bank, January 3, 1944) 

Toledo 

* The Lucas County Savings Bank. 56-24 
(Change in title of The Morris Plan 
Bank of Toledo, effective March 15, 
1944) 

Toledo 

* The Morris Plan Bank of Toledo.56-24 
(Changed title to The Lucas County 
Savings Bank, March 15, 1944) 

Williamsburg 


* The Peoples Bank............ 56-1284 
(Consolidated with the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank which reorganized 
February 11, 1944) 

OREGON 

Portland 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land — 
eee ae rer eee eT: Te ere ere -74 


(Fully liquidated and charter surren- 
dered. Reported March 9, 1944) 
Tigard 
eet Dank of Tigaré ....scsces 96-291 
(Purchased by United States National 
Bank of Portland, Portland, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944, and will be operated as 
the Tigard Branch of United States 
National Bank of Portland) 
Tigard 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Tigard Branch ....... 96-291 
(Succeeded the First Bank of Tigard 
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which was purchased by the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore., 
at the close of business February 26, 


1944) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lebanon 
S Borth Bide . WAM so occ cccccssec 60-280 


(Change in title of North Side Bank & 
Trust Co., effective March 16, 1944) 
Lebanon 
* North Side Bank & Trust Conipeny 
(Changed title to North Side Bank, 
March 16, 1944) 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 
Aquidneck National Bank of Newport, 
U. S. Naval Torpedo Station Banking 
el I eae 
(Frederick C. Shaw, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1944) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
The South Carolina National 


Bank, 
oo Yard Annex 


Banking Facility 


COUNOD sp ccucteckbawembsees4ivecedéé dass 
(J. Polietta, Manager) 

Columb ia 
* The Citizens and Southern National 


Bank of South Carolina, Columbia 
Army Air Base Banking Facility Office 
of The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Charleston. . 


(T. E. Marchant, Manager. Opened 
March 16, 1944) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Presho 
Farmers & Merchants Bank ....78-826 


(Change in title of Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, effective February 
14, 1944) 
Presho 
Farmers & Merchants State ~—— s55 
(Changed title to Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, February 14, 1944) 


TENNESSSEE 


Nashville 
Commerce Union Bank opened a bank- 
ing facility office at 20th Ferrying 
— Municipal Airport, er 27, 
(Leroy Graham, Manager) 
Oakdale 
eee ee 87-524 


ee 


Depositors State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 10, 1944) 


TEXAS 
Dallas 


Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank. .32-68 
(Completed liquidation in December 


of 1943) 

Houston 
The Industrial State Bank of oases 
bh 6 GREKSODSEAP ABA ADEN C046 bud eee 5-88 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Paul Barkley, President; 
Harry C. Meyer, Cashier. Opened 
March 1, 1944) 

Kermit 

* Kermit State Bank............ 88-2207 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. G. P. 


Mitchell, President; M. H. McWhirter, 
Cashier. Will open April 15, 1944) 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land eer 
na cine OtRG Eh) CRAs dash aneese cae -64 
— completed December 29, 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Dells 
Kilbourn State Bank .......... 79-338 
(Will be purchased by Farmers & 
— State Bank on March 1, 
1944) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 
GEORGIA 


Adel 
t*Adel Banking Company 
(J. S. Wilkes and D 


F. Bruton, cor- 


respondents) 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
t*Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
CR ons bese rd vcccotancibontawee 
(Norman B. Collins, President, Na- 
tional Security Bank, correspondent) 


Chicago 

t The Victory Bank of Chicago, 3424 
LMWFEMCO AVOREE wo cccccccccccsccece 
(Frank Sampson, correspondent) 

ENDIANA 

Griffith 
Gary National Bank, Branch of Gary 
REASON NE ones dvexpesdcace 
(Branch authorized February 21, 1944) 


IOWA 
Everly 
Everly State Bank 
KANSAS 
Victoria 


+*Farmers National Bank will open a 
banking facility office at the Walker 
Army Air Field. 


LOUISIANA 
Selman Field 
Ouachita National Bank, Bankin 
cility Office of Ouachita National 
Monroe 


Fa- 
ank, 


NEW YORK 
Rochester 


* Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, new branch at 1775 Dewey Ave. 
(Application filed March 20, 1944) 

Rochester 

* Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, new branch at 577-79 Thurston 
He, | cue Gas 66 be Oe hates bet eecanneatea te 
(Application filed March 20, 1944) 

Sharon Springs 

+*First National Bank in Canajoharie, 
branch of First National Bank in 
Canajoharie, Canajoharie. 


TEXAS 
Kermit 


Rormit State BOwe 2. vescceccccvovces 
(To open around April 15, 1944) 


WISCONSIN 
Waukesha 


t*Waukesha State Bank................ 
(J. B. Crouch, Correspondent) 
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We Say [It Again... 


THE GHECK IS AN INSTRUMENT 





It is now 29 months since Pearl Harbor. This 
nation’s production of ships, planes, tanks and 
guns has astonished the world. Today, it is more 
evident than ever how vital a part checks play 
in the grim business of winning a war. » » Pay- 
ments for labor . . . payments for service... 
payments for the materials used in the myriad 
manufacturing and business transactions es- 
sential to our war effort are, of course, largely 
by check. » » LaMonte Safety Paper, invented 
in 1871, has long been used by leading banks 
and corporations. We do not make checks. Our 
product is the paper which safeguards checks Note that the issuing organization's Trade-Mark is 


against fraudulent alteration or counterfeiting. rbasnd an nda oyrmt wc tn ea ae 


Ler’s AlL 
BACK THE ATT 


For Samples of La Monte Satety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer— or write us direct 


LA MONTE SZfoty PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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i There is always a 
better way to do 
any given job! 
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